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PLASTELINE 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics i 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


@ Firm—rThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


history seems as children become | 
pert of the ore, shaping history @ WNon-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO — YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Books in Review 


THE BRIGHT HIGH FLYER, by 
Margaret J. Baker; Illustrated 
by Earle B. Winslow; Published 
by Longmans, Green Co., Inc. 
Price $2.50. 

This is an unusual book which 
is appealing both to boys and 
girls who enjoy holiday time 
whether it be at camp or in an old 
farmhouse. It is the story of the 
Bennet family and their three 
children who after watching their 
dog, Mulberry, and a neighboring 
chow get into a furious fight, de- 
cided to leave the caravan camp 
and to move on to a delightful 
old farmhouse. The children’s 
chief interest here is an old coach, 


THE BRIGHT HIGH FLYER. 
The story is brimful of adventure, 
mystery and day-by-day excite- 
ment. The children are constantly 
puzzled by the question as to who 


The chubby little fist of the kinder- 
gartener cannot manage an adult size 
pencil with any degree of comfort or skill. 
That’s why pencils—like children—come 
in different sizes! And because it’s im- 
portant for you to know which pencils 
are best suited to the developmental skills 
of the children you teach, we have pre- 
pared this use-guide for you. We hope 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


or what haunts the old barn where 
the coach is kept. Miss Baker lives 
up to her usual role of delighting 
children. 


NEW GOALS IN SPELLING, by 
May B. Lambader and Dr. Wil- 
liam Kotmeyer; Published by 
Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Dallas and Pasadena. 

Here is a most practical and 
worthwhile set of spellers for the 
elementary grades. They not only 
make spelling a really interesting 
subject to children, but tie the 
skills of spelling closely to both 
phonetics and reading. The child 
is taught to hear the phonetic 
elements in words. When he is 
able to hear these sounds, the au- 
thors feel, he is able to write the 
symbols. Throughout the text 
several important principles or 
goals are stressed— 


you will refer to it before you buy pencils. 


For FREE sample kit of grade- matched } 
pencils and outline of classroom procedure 
for teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 


1 write to: 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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Handwriting Research Dept. 


The hearing sounds in words 

The association of simple 
sounds and single symbols 

Long vowel sounds 

Consonant sounds spelled with 
two or more symbols 

The vowel diagraphs 

Silent letters in words, etc. 

Most important of all is the fact 

that these spellers correlate or 
tie spelling to the child’s senses, 
his hand writing, his reading, his 
daily living. 
CIRCUS DAZE, by Velma Griffin; 
Illustrated by Aley C. Kendrick; 
Published by The Westminster 
Press, Witherspoon Bldg. Phila. 
7, Pa. Price $2.75. 

Many a child has wandered off 
to the glaring sights at the circus. 
Such a child is Mark Farnsworth, 
an orphan, who decides to run 

(Turn to Page 62) 


KINDERGARTEN 
and GRADE 1 
Dixon “Beginner’s"’ No. 308. 


movement, prevent finger-writing. 


GRADES 2 and 3 

Dixon ‘‘Laddie” No. 304. 

Large diameter for fluid manu- 
script printing or cursive writing. 
Dixon ‘‘Manuscript” 301 

Large diameter for easy transition 


t Pencils—like Children—Come in Different Sizes! # 
“x 
| vo] & 
eter, 
: soft lead to promote arm SS 4 “r 
Dixon ‘Ticonderoga’ No. 1388. 
i Adult diameter available in five | 
-s degrees of softness to continue ae 
ae good writing habits formed earlier. 
—— Dixon “Ticonderoga” No. 1388, for long-wearing points. « 
Dixon ‘‘Thinex’’ No. 425 Carmine Red for grading andchecking. x= 
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Poetry 


Corner 


Small Boy's Queries 
SHEILA STINSON 
Mother, where does the moon-man 
sleep? 
(I’d surely like to know.) 
And where are the stars in day- 
time, 
Wherever do they go? 
Who taught the little frogs to hop 
And caterpillars wrap 
Themselves inside a warm cocoon 
When they must take a nap? 
What makes the little birds go 
south 
And sheep have wooly fur, 
Why do the roses smell so sweet, 
Who taught my cat to pur? 
Mother, did I say something 
wrong? 
“No son, you have been good, 
It’s just that I would be so glad 
To answer if I could.” 


Tessie, The Turtle 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Tessie, the turtle, 

Is timid and shy. 

She goes into hiding 

When someone stops by. 

She pulls in her neck, 

And her legs, back and front, 
And I really believe ' 
She is proud of her stunt! 


Mulberry Cafe 
ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


High upon the mulberry tree 

Upside down the robins sway 

Gathering tidbits as they swing— 

Gourmets at a green cafe. 

The wandering breezes stage a 
dance 

To gypsy music ‘from catbird’s 
throat. 

Little green leaves salute the blue, 

But none of their frolic the robins 
note. 

They are busy with nectars and 
morsels fine, 

Connoisseurs of the season’s good 

As they pluck the merry s 
thimbles sweet, 

Savoring summer’s beattitude. 
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In art work the child must grow in a natural unhurried way 


Poster Paint 


Waar IS Poster Paint? Does 


it differ from Show Card Colors? .” 
Or from Tempera? The diction-~ 


ary says tempera paint is an 
opaque paint and we know the 
Poster paint and show card colors 
are also opaque paints. An Art 
Supply Store dealer says these 
three terms are used interchange- 
ably, but of course there is a range 
of quality in any paint, Tempera, 
Poster Paint and Show Card 
Colors. A teacher will want a 
good quality no matter which 
term is used. 


1. FOR THE MONEY 


School Boards, administrators 
and teachers are usually con- 
cerned with the cost of supplies 
and hesitate to put into the art 
room any expensive material un- 
less it has some worthwhile and 
lasting value. 

If anyone is under the impres- 
sion that Poster Paint is too ex- 
pensive for kindergarten children 
to use they can put that idea 
aside. The paint comes in intense 
colors and is very thick in the 
jars. For school use the paint 
should be purchased in pint jars. 
Blue, red, yellow and green are a 
good assortment for a start. The 
teacher should have two jars of 
white for her own use if she has 
one of each of the others. These 
are to be used to subdue the bril- 
liance of the raw colors. The paint 
should be thinned with water and 
thoroughly mixed. Thus diluted 
the poster paint is one of the in- 
expensive mediums for small 
children. 


2. FOR THE SHOW. 


When a teacher has her poster 
paint on her shelves in a fine 
array she will consider the kind 
of paper to use. News print is in- 
expensive but is rather thin for 
paint. It buckles and tears easily. 
A good quality of manila paper 
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takes the poster paint nicely and 
the expense is very little more than 
the news print unless, of course, 
one can purchase the paper di- 
rectly from a printing office where 
it is sold in very large sheets and 
must be cut for use in the class 
room. :It is not neatly packed in 
bundles of five hundred sheets. 

Brushes are another “must” in 
the kindergarten if paint is to be 
used. Many brushes have handles 
twelve to eighteen inches long 
which is very well for the older 
children and adults who like to 
stand back from their work to 
encompass it in one glance, but 
the long handles often cause cat- 
astrophes for the little people. In 
reaching for a jar of paint the 
handle protruding from another 
jar is not easy to avoid. 

Some teachers saw off part of 
the handles and sandpaper the 
rough edges—or they may be 
fortunate enough to have a jani- 
tor who will do this in his work- 
shop. Some teachers go further 


with this preparation of bushes 


by painting the handles with 
enamel paint, matching the colors 
she has in her pint jars. 


3. TO GET READY 

The paint, the paper and the 
brushes are on the shelves. New 
and shining they make a pleas- 
ant display, but the teacher is not 
ready, nor are the children for 
the actual work. 

To mix the paint the teacher 
needs extra jars. If this is her 
first year with poster paint she 
will have no clean empty jars on 
hand. All of her friends and ac- 
quaintances are besieged for jars. 
It is well for her to think before- 
hand what type of container will 
be most useful. Since the children 
will paint directly from these jars 
they should be low and wide- 
mouthed such as those used in 
refrigerators. Certain products 
come in glass jars that are ideal 
for this painting purpose. Opaque 
jars, such as cold cream comes 
in, are not so acceptable since one 
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ANNA DUNSER: 


for Little People 


must take off the lid to see what 
color each contains. 

But until she can accumulate 
ideal jars the teacher does the 
best she can with what she can 
collect. She can mix red and blue 
which will give a purple which is 
not so vivid as the paint in the 
original jars of violet. Red and 
yellow will give her a _ usable 
orange. She mixes white with her 
bright colors a little at the time. 
She proceeds on the assumption 
that the children can learn and 
should learn to appreciate subtle 
colors. Of course she occasionally 
gives them a bright red, at an- 
other time a bright blue to use 
along with their subtle colors. 

For the children’s immediate 
use the teacher will place paint 
in the wide-mouthed bottles only 
to a depth of one or two inches 
insuring very few spills. 

Happy the teacher who has 
enough jars to have two or three 
of each color and has a sufficient 
number for all children to paint 
at the same time. She places a 
brush in each jar. She should be 
free from other duties in order 
to supervise and encourage while 
youngsters are painting. 

I mentioned red, blue, yellow 
and green as colors for a start 
but if the teacher wishes and can 
add other colors she may order 
black and brown. This gives a 
nice sharp contrast used with the 
colors mentioned above. 

4. TO GO. 

The teacher places the jars of 
paint with the brushes in them on 
one central table or on two or 
three if she has a variety of colors 
for each table. 

If she has written the names of 
the children on the papers one 
sheet can be given to each child. 
Marking the napers prevents dis- 
putes about the ownership of the 
paintings. Also if the pictures are 
displayed for parents and other 
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Good Morning 


Good morning sky 

Good morning sun 

Good morning little winds that run 
Good morning birds 

Good morning trees 

And creeping grass and brownie bees! 
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adults they will be glad to know 
which is which. Pictures may be 
marked after the painting. In that 
case the papers are in a stack on 
one of the tables. Now the chil- 
dren are ready “to go” but the 
teacher seeks to avoid a mad rush 
of twenty or thirty youngsters to 
the paint table. 

She selects four, five, or six 
children to go first. Billy takes 
his paper to a favorite spot on the 
floor or at a table and places his 
sheet of paper there. He then 
selects a jar of paint and starts 
painting immediately, not wait- 
ing for the others to be served. 
The other four or five of his group 
do likewise. 

When the first group is served 
the teacher starts a second group 
and so on until all are painting. 
Billy may be through painting be- 
fore the last child begins. It is 
well to have crayon and smaller 
paper at his desk so he can occupy 
himself without bothering others. 

5. FOR THE PAINTINGS: 

What can the teacher expect to 
see when the children have fin- 
ished? The~boys and girls had 
been told that they could exchange 
jars. Perhaps Billy began with 
red, then decided he wanted blue. 
He exchanges jars leaving the 
brushes in the paint. It will there- 
fore be unusual if some child has 
used only one color, but it can 
happen in the first part of the 
school year. The teacher probably 


sees several paintings that are 
daubs of color with no definite 
arrangement. These children are 
at the stage where they enjoy 
color for color’s sake. Other 
paintings may be in strips where 
the children tried out as many 
colors as possible but consistently 
painted strips. Other children 
may produce swirls of color. Oc- 
casionally a child will combine dif- 
ferent movements consciously 
such as swirls in the middle and 
and triangles in the corners mak- 
ing an attractive design, though 
the child has never heard of de- 
signs. It is a natural inclination 
to make things fit within a given 
area. 

At the beginning of the year 


the teacher will find recognizable 
objects in some of the pictures. 
By the end of the year she may 
find many more. Perhaps the child 
can tell teacher the story of the 
picture and she prints it on the 
picture or on a separate paper 
which will be attached to the 
masterpiece later. If the paint is 
dry enough she may print the 
story on the back. Some of her 
pupils can tell stories about their 
work although things are not 
recognizable. 

No matter what the contents of 
the painting all are displayed on 
the wall. If the lesson is held just 
before the children go home the 
teacher has an opportunity to tack 
up the pictures before the children 
return the next day. How the 
children’s eyes will shine when 
they come in and see the array 
of pictures. At first they will en- 
joy them as a lot of color. Then 
they will look for their own handi- 
work. Quite often they will not 
recognize them at a distance but 
after a few such lessons they will 
look for their own. 

6. WHAT SHE SHOULD KNOW 

The teacher should realize that 
the children are not all at the same 
stage of development. All teachers 
know this theoretically but in ac- 
tual practice they sometimes for- 
get it. If a child paints just to en- 
joy the colors, he should not be 
hurried or pushed. One cannot 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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D O CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Associate Professor of Art Education, 


State University of New York 


and College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 
Draw 


Some egg boxes were left 
from an Easter project, and one 
child started fitting the cross 
sections together. Others soon 
joined in. Then we decided it 
would be fun for everyone to try. 
As there were not enough egg 
boxes, we cut pieces of boxes— 
rectangular and circular pieces. 

Then the children put slits in 
them and started making these 
stabiles. These cardboard struc- 
tures were rather colorless, and 
the next idea was that we could 
use bits of colored paper from 
the scrap box to decorate the 
stabiles. 

Another class used just pieces 
of various colored papers for 
their structures, but they were 
too flimsey to stand. They did 
make gay trims for around the 
room or on a Christmas tree. 

After the structures had been 
completed and were standing or 
hanging about the classrooms, we 


thought it would be interesting to 
try to draw them. 

Here are pictures of the 
original creations and the draw- 
ings made from them by children 
in P.S. No. 3 in Buffalo and in the 
North Elementary School in Wil- 
liamsville, New York. 

The children were not shown 
how to overlap etc., but they re- 
corded the way they saw the 
stabiles and wished to record 
them. 

Drawing something they have 
in the room that all can see is 
sometimes an interesting problem 
as it gives the teacher a chance 
to observe how the child sees and 
feels a definite object and how 
he records it. 
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The cooperative making of mural 


children 


s is a pleasurable experience for 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
McHenry County, Illinois 


More Murals 


Last MONTH murals based 
on the Social Studies were dis- 
cussed, while this is a very im- 
portant part of an integrated 
program, teachers seek other 
fields of learning to combine with 
art—or rather to let art help and 
complete the learning process. 

Children learn better when the 
subject is combined with a visual 
experience. It is better than all 
the printed and talked-of descrip- 
tions. It helps the child retain his 
knowledge. There are other assets 
that can be accomplished from 
the making of a mural. Children 
learn to work together. It is a 
group activity and they profit by 
the ideas of many others. Interest 
is stirred up in other areas of 
learning. It is usually a pleasure- 
able experience and fun. In the 
learning process the making of a 
mural culminates a_ learning 
activity and helps the children 
review and relive a vital ex- 
perience. The planning promotes 
good taste in color and design and 


is a sound bagi: for appreciation. 
These values are more important 
to the child than the simple pro- 
duction of a pictorial or illus- 
trative mural. 

Murals based on the Science 
subjects always intrigue chil- 
dren. A study of the birds, spring 
and fall, in all the phases of mi- 


gration, is always a lively inter- 
est, especially as it heralds the 
return of spring. The daily re- 
porting on birds seen and the 
nesting habits always holds the 
interest of children, Conserva- 
tion can be stressed and the 
balance in nature. Winter feed- 
ing, especially during the hard 
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winter months, is important. 

Mrs. Foley’s group had a par- 
ticularly good experience with a 
nature study project on birds. In 
January they tied a discarded 
Christmas tree outside where 
suet balls, etc. could be hung and 
watched from the windows. We 
found that birds like sheltering 
bushes and nearby trees. Our 
school was new. We lacked plant- 
ing. This resulted in a May-day 
planting program. Our mural 
stressed the birds that like houses 
and the various types of bird 
houses. This interested some of 
the boys to the point of building 
bird houses according to correct 
specifications obtained from the 
Audubon Society. It pleased the 
boys to be able also to sell these 
houses for modest sums. 

The group also modelled saw- 
dust birds and nests and painted 
them in naturalistic colors. The 


saw-dust is mixed with wallpaper < 


paste to a workable consistency 
(about one pound of paste to a 
pail of saw-dust.) This mixture 
does not model into fine sharp 
shapes but the use of tooth picks 
or pipe cleaners inserted while 
the material is wet will help. 
Painting the dried birds in 
naturalistic colors with tempera 
paint really made a successful 
result. It is less expensive than 
clay, perhaps easier to use and 
less messy. When dry the figures 
are very light weight. We affixed 
some to evergreen boughs or 
branches and they made excellent 
decorations. 

The mural was painted on light 
blue wrapping paper. A careful 
study was made of the type of 
house each bird will use, the size, 
the all-important coloring, the 
size of entrance and placing with 
respect to ground and other 
buildings. (Illustration No. 1) 
Birds are afraid of bright colors; 
green, brown and white are safe 
colors. 

Illustration No. 2 is a cut-paper 
mural made by the first graders. 

Illustration No. 3 is a chalk 
mural on, “Feeding the Birds” 
made by a grade 3 group. 
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The 4th grade group of 
Countryside School made a series 
of Science murals on “Ancient 
Life” and “Middle Life”—Illus- 
trations 4 and 5. Other Science 
subjects that excellent 
murals are Hibernation, Star 
Study, Under Sea Life, Woodland 
Life, Flora and Fauna of our 
Community, etc. In fact there is 
scarcely a subject in elementary 
school science that does not lend 
itself to a mural. 


In the lower grades we make 
many murals based on the read- 
ing lesson. Illustration No. 6 is 
our farm mural by first grade 


children. It was painted on light 
blue wrapping paper (the sky). 
The ground was a spring green, 
etc. The animals were drawn and 
colored on separate white paper 
and pasted on. 


Our trip to the zoo was also a 
culminating reading activity in 
the lower grades. The children 
made their own drawings first, 
of their favorite animals. From 
the selected drawings the child 
put his own idea on the mural 
and painted it. Bars for the cage 
had an immediate and verifying 
result for the entire mural, (Il- 
lustration 7) 
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Health and safety are force- 
fully presented in mural form. 

Map murals have many uses. 
One teacher uses a basic painted 
map of the United States and an- 
other of the world. The children 
add the interest and subject in 
black cut-paper silhouettes that 
can easily be removed for the 
next study. (Illustration 8) 

Miss Knox’s first grade group 
made a just-for-fun Spring mural 
of whatever they wished. It was 
painted on light blue wrapping 
paper and was the result of the 
children’s free and undirected 
efforts. 


In general we approach all 
murals in the same way and at 


Spiders spin a web of lace 

And hang it in the dew; 
Caterpillars weave cocoons 

Then sleep when they are through. 


Many of our common birds 
Build their nests with care, 
Weaving cradles for their young 
With grass and string and hair. 
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all levels. The children make their 


own drawings first and from 
these the mural is developed with 


Weavers 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


planning and steering is neces- 


the teacher doing only what 


sary on the start and lay-out. 
Then a chairman or group can 
take over and paint or develop 
the mural according to the de- 
cision beforehand on materials, 
the size and the place for it when 
finished. A mural should be put 
up where it can be lived and en- 
joyed after finishing, Like mak- 
ing a design which should always 
be used to complete the basic 
idea, a mural also should be 
where it can be seen. 

We find masking tape the best 
adhesive to hold a mural up on 
any and all surfaces. 

We also keep our murals from 
year to year to be used again 
when needed. Such murals as 
“Health,” “Good Behavior,” 
“Safety,” “Flora and Fauna of 


our own Communities,” etc. be- 
come permanent murals and re- 
main on the walls indefinitely. 


People all around the world 


Weave their rugs ard mats; 


Weave the cradles for their young, 


And weave their coats and hats. 


Weavers weave with what they have 


And what their neighbors bring: 
Roots and fibers, wool of sheep, 
Willows, grass and string! 
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Unit on Vegetables 


GRACE CARLENIUS 


Initiation 


Tue children have been some- 
what introduced to this unit pre- 
viously. I will try to arouse 
interest in the more common vege- 
tables by having a friendly open 
discussion on the first day con- 
cerning vegetables, these the chil- 
dren are most familiar with and 
the manner in which they are pre- 
pared. 

Objectives 

1. To arouse interest in more 
common vegetables. 

2. To further increase the 
child’s knowledge of vegetables. 

3. To show the children how 
these vegetables can be used in 
various ways as good food. 

4. To point out the difference 
in appearance of our vegetables 
as they grow in a garden. 

5. To show the child which 
parts of the vegetable are to be 
eaten. 

6. To teach the child the im- 


portance of having vegetables in © 


the diet. 

7. To have the children actually 
experience preparing and eating 
some vegetable dish. 

Subject Matter 


I. Introduction 


1. There are many vegetables 
we can have on our table 


a. carrots i. beets 

b. potatoes j. onions 

c. celery k. peas 

d. cabbage l. broccoli 

e. beans m. corn 

f. tomatoes n. turnips 

g. letiuce 0. cucumbers 
h. cauliflower p. peppers 

2. There are many ways these 


vegetables can be eaten 

. vegetable soup 

. vegetable juice 

. vegetable pies and stews 
. vegetable salads 

. creamed vegetables 

. buttered vegetables __. 
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II. Vegetables as plants (Science) 


1. Our vegetables do not all 
look alike 

a. small bush type with 
small white flowers (po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, beans) 

b. Tall stalk plants which 
usually need support 
(peas, corn) 

c. Thick, leafy plants (car- 
rots, beets, lettuce) 

d. Flower type plant (cauli- 
flower) 


2. We do not eat the same part 
of each plant 


a. Leaves of some plants 
(lettuce, cabbage) 

b. Roots of some plants 
(carrots, beets, potatoes, 
onions, turnips) 

c. Stems of some (celery) 

Flowers of some (cauli- 
flower) 


III. Vegetables in relation 
to health 


1. Actual value 


a. growth 

b. Build strong bones and 
good blood 

c. Form strong teeth 

d. Clear, strong, bright eyes 

e. Smooth, clear skin 

f. Encourage appetite 

g. Protection against colds 
and other sicknesses 


2. Vegetables in our diet 


a. Should be eaten every day 
b. Should have at least two 


vegetables every day, 
some cooked (yellow and 
green) 


3. Experience in preparing and 
eating one dish 

1. Vegetables common for 
soup 

2. Preparing 
a. Washing 
b. Peeling and scraping 
e. Slicing 


4, Probable activities 


1. Have children bring vege- 
tables; arrange exhibit 
with labels showing root, 
stem, flower, leaf vege- 
tables. 

2. Vegetables notebook : 
Have children cut pic- 
tures of vegetables from 
magazines, etc. Paste on- 
to manila paper. Children 
can also draw vegetables 
if pictures are not avail- 
able. 

3. Vegetable figures: many 
vegetables can be joined 
together to form shape of 
dolls or some animals. 

4. Making vegetable soup: 
Children bring vege- 
tables, prepare them and 
cook in schoolroom. When 
soup is ready to be eaten 
an informal party may be 
given in which children 
eat soup and crackers. 


. Materials or Implements of 


Learning 

Visual - 

1. Illustrations (both hand 
sketches and from maga- 
zines). 

2. Common vegetables. 

8. Vegetable notebook with 
pictures of vegetables ac- 
cording to part of the 
plant eaten. ; 

4, Excursion to vegetable 
market or to vegetable 
gardens. 


. Game 


1. Who am I — Description 
by some child of some 
common vegetable — 
Group tries to guess veg- 
etable. 


. Culmination 


It seems fitting that since 
quite a bit of emphasis will 
be placed on value of vege- 
tables in relation to health 
and diet. The children 
should have experience in 
preparing and eating a veg- 
etable dish. Vegetable soup 
seems most appropriate. 
Children can bring any veg- 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Relaxation is a necessity in a school to assure good physical and 
mental health 


Relaxation in the 


Art Class 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


S:Hoo.s IN 1958 are very complex compared 
with schools of even twenty years ago. The city is 
a very rushing noisy place, especially the city of 
Chicago. Everyone on the street is in a hurry. A 
class which provides relaxation is one of the most 
important classes in the school. 

Illustration 1—Patty is planning what color to 
paint the hair of her clay lady. She thinks she 
wants it brown, but she is not sure. She tries out 
the brown on the hair. Then she deliberates. Is 
brown really what she wants or should it be yellow 
or black? There is no hurry. Notice how relaxed 
Patty is. 

Illustration 2—Melisande is planning many 
colors. Already she has painted her queen with 
orange, magenta, turquoise, purple and red. She is 
not only planning colors but also little designs on 
the clothes of the queen. She is absorbed in her 
work but relaxed. 

Illustration 3—Betsy has a restful time painting 
the swan which she so carefully modelled. 

In Illustration 2 you see part of a boy as he 
stands watching Melisande. You feel that he is still 
as he watches. All of these three girls are quiet. 
Each could be alone in a studio like an artist work- 
ing by herself away from many people. But a school 
is different. Each child is really sitting in a room 
with other children. Each however is not carrying 
on a conversation with others. He is resting from 
conversation. Too much talking all:day long is 
wearing on children as it is on adults. 

Illustration 4—Alice sits on the window seat with 
the warm sun coming in the open casement win- 
dows of the art room. She is perfectly relaxed as 
she plans what colors to use next for the decora- 
tion on her candle. She is using gummed paper of 
many colors. It sticks to the candle. 

Illustration 5—Allison has painted brush strokes. 
This is relaxation for him. He enjoys using colors. 

Illustration 6—Nancy drew around bottle tops 
and used a ruler to make her design. It was restful 
to Nancy. She now enjoys filling in the spaces with 
colors. 
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Illustration 7 —See how relaxed Jef- 
frey is and what is he doing? He has pulled two 
pieces of corrugated paper from the big drawers 
full of textured materials. What Jeffrey has done 


was not easy. Something too easy would not be re- 
laxing to Jeffrey. 

The Title of his work: 

Now you see it Now you don’t 
In each illustration he painted the same table. In 
(1) he painted a vase by putting the paint on one 
side of the corrugated ridges. When you looked at 
it from the right side you saw the vase. If you went 
over to the left side and looked at it you saw no 
vase because it was not painted on the left side of 
the corrugated projections. Jeffrey also painted a 
man’s face on a bigger corrugated piece. If you 
looked at him from the right you saw him smile. 
If you looked at him from the left, the corners of 
his mouth went down. He had painted it different 
on each side of the corrugated ridges. This took 
patience. The exactness of the job gave Jeffrey the 
relaxation he needed. When the children saw his 
work on the bulletin board there was great excite- 
ment. Jeffrey had created a real sensation. Many 
wanted to try something which looked entirely dif- 
ferent as you walked to the left or to the right. 
After the excitement many were working very 
carefully, quietly and relaxed. The seven illustra- 
tions show this. 

What is relaxation to one is not relaxation to an- 
other. We could add, what is relaxation to a child 
one day is not relaxation on another day. For ex- 
ample in Illustration 3, we saw Betty carefully 
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painting a swan. She wanted to be quiet today. On 
another day her relaxation may take this form. She 
likes to draw and paint galloping horses. Her mo- 
tions are quick when she paints the moving horses. 
She is not quiet as you see her in Illustration 3. 

You saw Alice in Illustration 4 deciding what 
color to use next to decorate her candle. On some 
days she fills huge papers one yard square with 
areas of colors and then turns them into Spring 
landscapes. You will then see her standing as she 
uses 3 big brush and quickly covers the paper with 
paint. Then she may talk to her friends and ask 
them how they would suggest that she develop the 
colored areas into a landscape. This is relaxation 
for her and also for the friends who may leave their 
work to talk with her about hers. 

Nancy whose design you saw in Illustration 6 is 
often very keyed up when she arrives in art class 
because of class preparation for a play where char- 
acters were chosen. Great competition takes place 
in dramatics. One child wants the lead. She doesn’t 
like it if she gets a minor part too often. At such 
times a whole class is excited. The art class which 
follows is anything but relaxed, At such a time 
Nancy would not choose to do what she is doing in 
Illustration 6. Her feelings and her hands would not 
be steady enough to do such careful work. This is 
the form her art work takes at such a time — paint- 
ing dancers and throwing them away because they 
do not satisfy her. 

What about Jeffrey in Illustration 7? What does 
he do at other times? He is one of our most capable 
artists. His New York uncle is one of America’s 
leading artists. Jeffrey has been much inspired by 
him although he has had no lessons outside of school. 
Jeffrey makes beautiful designs and paintings. He 
too, often makes them and throws them away. At 
other times he is very satisfied with his results and 
proud to have them in the hall exhibits. He then 
goes by his paintings often and shows his friends. 

And Allison whose brush work design you saw 
in Illustration 5 won great honors with a series of 
free brush Autumn designs he made one day when 
the colored leaves were being blown from the trees. 
The rhythm of movement was wonderful. The di- 
rector of our school asked Allison for one, framed 
it and hung it in his office. His father, a very fam- 
ous Education Professor hung several in his office 
and others in the living room at home. All were 
painted on dark construction paper. 

We all know that a man’s life’s work is often de- 
termined by what he did for relaxation. Several 
photographer friends of mine turned their hobbies 
into making a real good living. We used to photo- 
graph ourselves and others at the toboggan slides 
in Duluth, Minnesota. We photographed Ski tourna- 
ments. Often we thought Kurt too exacting as he 
contemplated much before snapping a picture, but 
he was the one who became a professional and an 
excellent photographer. 
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35 Acres of Diamonds 


D J YOU KNOW that there 
is only one real diamond mine in 
the United States? It is located 
about two and one-half miles 
from Murfreesboro, Arkansas in 
the foothills of the Ouachita 
Mountains. These thirty-five acres 
of diamonds have the added dis- 
tinction of being the only such 
area on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

Although located on a fre- 
quently travelled trail to Texas 
and Mexico, nobody settled here 
until 1813. Then it was only un- 
fortunate circumstances which 
forced a traveller named Sullivan 
to stop. His horses could travel 
no further, so Sullivan stayed on. 
He cleared off a few acres for 
corn and turned his pigs loose to 
eat acorns and roots. 

Neighbors joined him slowly. 
Elijah Thompson was _ possibly 
the most ambitious. He named 
the community “Zebulon” and the 
future county “Pike” in honor of 
Zebulon Pike who had surveyed 
the territory a few years previ- 
ously. He also succeeded in get- 
ting a weekly mail delivery set up 
for himself-and his neighbors. 
The town’s name was later 
changed to its present one of 
Murfreesboro. 

Life at Murfreesboro was that 
of the usual frontier town. One 
settler, however, located some 
cinnabar mines, valued by the In- 
dians for war paint and by white 
men for quicksilver. Still another 
discovered “blue ground” in 
which diamonds are usually 
found. Neither he nor John C. 
Branner, the state geologist, 
found any actual diamonds, even 
though they searched diligently. 
Branner even crawled around on 
his hands and knees for three 
weeks so that he could more care- 
fully examine all promising stones 
with his magnifying glass. 

The diamonds were there, how- 
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ever, where Nature had placed 
them! It took John Huddleston, 
Branner’s handy man, to pick up 
the first two found at Murfrees- 
boro in 1906. It seems that as he 
had toted his former employer’s 
tools about daily, he had noticed 
that Branner had only seemed to 
be interested in clear white 
stones When Branner gave up the 
search, John Huddleston took it 
up. He was not too certain what 
to look for. He looked and he 
looked and finally picked up two 
which seemed to look different 
than the hundreds of others 
which lay about on the ground. 

Although Huddleston was only 
the village handy-man and was 
not considered very bright, he 
now used unusual foresight. He 
told nobody about finding the dia- 
monds. He contracted to buy the 
160 acres of land which contained 
most of the “blue ground” area. 
He had no money to make a down- 
payment on the land, so he gave 
one of his mules to bind the con- 
tract. He then rode into Mur- 
freesboro on his other mule. He 
offered to sell his pretty stones to 
the cashier at the local bank. 
Knowing Huddleston’s general 
reputation, the cashier offered 
him $1 for both of them, Hud- 
dleston was not satisfied. He con- 
sulted the head banker, but he 
too felt that it was not likely that 
the stones were “dee-mints” as 
their finder insisted. However, to 
satisfy his customer, the banker 
sent the stones on to a Little 
Rock jeweler. The jeweler, too, 
would not commit himself, so he 
mailed the stones to a large New 
York company. These experts ad- 
vised that they were genuine dia- 
monds. This report created con- 
siderable interest in the diamond- 
bearing land so that Huddleston 
sold his land for what he con- 
sidered a big price. 

Today these two original dia- 


monds may be seen at the Pike 
County Bank. The mine is being 
worked systematically now. A 
mill has been built which can 
handle about 1,000 tons of earth 
a day. After washing, the pebbles 
are spread on greased inclined 
tables. As diamonds have a qual- 
ity which causes them to stick or 
adhere to grease, the stones roll 
to the bottom of the incline. 

America’s only diamond mine 
has been valued at over $17,000,- 
000 an acre. Although about 
50,000 stones have been discov- 
ered here, only about ten percent 
of them are gem quality. The 
others, too, today have consider- 
able value for several commercial 
purposes. As diamond points on 
cutting tools, they are unexcelled. 
Arkansas diamonds are rated as 
being 28 percent harder than 
similar stones from Africa and 
Brazil, so, of course, wear longer. 
Commercial diamonds were in 
demand during the war years, 
for a diamond-edged drill could 
be used to smooth the bore of a 
big gun in about one-tenth the 
time it would take to do the same 
work with ordinary tools. 

Many beautiful gem _ stones 
have been found at this Arkansas 
diamond mine. Many are pure 
white; others golden brown, lav- 
ender and jet black. They vary in 
weight from 1/250 to 40.23 car- 
ats, the average being 14 carat. 

The largest one of all of these 
American beauties from Ar- 
kansas is named “Uncle Sam.” It 
was found in the waste heap. It 
weighed 40.23 carats before cut- 
ting. Cut, it is 14.34 carats and 
is 18/16 inches long and 7/16 
inches in width. 

Contrary to general belief, 
America’s only diamond mine is 
no more glamorous than any 
other mining community. It’s 
only glamor is the possibility of 
picking up a stray diamond! 
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Workshop 
Series 


Number VIII 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, 
Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


H AVE WE forgotten the power and the natural 
“unlikeness” which lies in the individuality of 
people? It seems the American culture most espe- 
cially has been trying to conform all people into a 
set pattern. We dress alike. One style dress is 
created and fifty million are “run off” and we ap- 
pear in “uniform.” Because Mary Jones wears blue, 
we wear blue with no regard to our natural color- 
ing or for that color which might even make us 
feel best. Mary Jones wears blue and the dress 
comes in that color, so we choose blue too: We take 
the line of easiest resistance—or perhaps we are 
afraid to express ourselves or to “be different.” 

I am not so sure we all have to be alike. God made 
us all different—vastly different. Do we all have to 
conform? 

As we dress alike, we all do our hair alike. We 
all wear a uniform type of shoes. Only perhaps in 
hats have women attempted to be individual. And 
men strikingly worse. The “grey flannel suit’ or 
the blue serge. The proper tie and the handerchief 
showing one half inch! Conformity! 

We all eat alike, arise and work at approximately 
the same time. We buy the same style refrigerator 
and build the exact same type house. We appear 
to be afraid—and consequently are emerging like 
end products on an assembly line. 


The town that exploded 


Tree, sun and caterpillar 


Well, thanks be to the art class; we see children 
as individuals, with individual needs, desires, cap- 
abilities and limitations. I have just this minute 
come from teaching a second grade. Every child 
in that room of thirty is different. They look dif- 
ferent, have different color and textured hair, dif- 
ferent color eyes, different shaped head and bodies. 
They think differently. Their home background is 
different. Their intellectual capabilities are differ- 
ent. Their emotional make-up is different. Should 
they be expected to perform always alike? 
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Any situation strikes various people in different 
fashions. Our reactions to problems and experiences 
and activities vary with our make-up, We begin 
with a natural inheritance—and all these are dif- 
ferent. Then environment takes over and we obtain 
the many influences from our home life, school life, 
religious life, etc. All these things go together to 
form a personality which was very individual to 
begin with. So as this compilation of person has 
his own striking personality, likewise he should 
have his own set of reactions to all situations and 
reflect himself as an individual. 


Consequently we find that when we receive the 
child in school we have an individual and the room 
of thirty presents to us a group of thirty children 
vastly different in character, make-up and reac- 
tions—which we must understand and cope with. 

Facing this honestly, we look to our presenta- 
tions, our individual attentions and the final out- 
come for processes and methods which will be open 
minded to the rights of all people. In creative activi- 
ties as in no other responses we should welcome and 
foster this trait. I don’t care if the project involves 
cutting, pasting, painting or coloring, if it is a flat 
creation or a mobile, this basic rule holds true. 


So, look to the unlike, and praise the expressions 
of the individual as a person with rights and privi- 
leges. Build up this quality in children in those 
chances you have such as your creative activity 
periods. Present projects which stimulate creative 
and individual responses. Encourage the “you are 
here to do what has not been done before” and 
appreciate the inventions and discoveries which 
come from the courage of doing “the different.” 
Remember that the roots of creation sprout from 
the seeds of individual inspiration. 

Drawing to music illustrates very..clearly this 
individual difference state. We played “Waltz of the 
Flowers” from the Nutcracker Suite. The children 
did not know the name of the piece, Each illus- 
trated as he felt the music. 

These are only 3 of 30 ideas. All were different. 
Even though some reactions were similar due to the 
nature of the stimulant (the music) —all individual 
reactions bore strong difference. 


Pure Design 


Three interpretations to the same piece of music — all feelings 
A lady riding a horse and expressions are different 
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Clouds in the sky 


Another project we tried to observe the presence 
of this individual difference was the “drop design.” 
Colors were dropped on the paper in abstract form. 
These colors were allowed to run together, When 
they were dry we moved little frames around 
about and looked for “pictures.” Each observed 
different things again due to their personal back- 
grounds and “unlikeness.” Some were as follows: 


“Clouds in the sky,” “The Town That Exploded,” 
“Tree, Sun and Caterpillar,” “Girl With A Red 
Hat,” “A Cave on a Hill,” “A Duck,” “The Funny 
Lady,” “A Lady Riding a Horse,” etc. 

We find many original ideas here—many very 
different ideas and points of view. You will note 
sometimes some poor cutting or uneven mounting 
and such things, but this, I believe does not matter. 
What really matters is the strong degree to which 
originality and individual differences appear. And 
this quality is obviously present. This is good. 

Ask a class to ‘draw anything’ they wish. Do they 
draw alike? No! Every project seems to bear this 
out. Probably from all this the most important 
things we can learn are: 

1. Recognize individual differences as they ob- 
viously are present in all people. 

2. Appreciate this trait as a valued God-given 
quality and an asset to the democratic way of life. 

3. Encourage it and use it as an asset to crea- 
tive activity, invention, discovery and progress. 


SPRING SONG 


Words by Marion Phelps 


Not too fast 


1. Now the rain is 


Call-ing all the earth to wake; Such a 
Birds are here, the skies are blue; 
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fall-ing down, 
2. Wake up! lit - tle roots be-low, Wake up! it 


Music by May F. Lawrence 


O - ver coun-try, 0o- ver town, 


is time to grow. 


stir the rain-drops make! 


We are wait-ing just for you. 
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A B C Handkerchiefs 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College - 


The following story can aid in 
teaching children their A, B, C’s 
in order. 

It is possible that names of chil- 
dren in the classroom may be used 
for at least part of the alphabet. 

Note that two-letter sounds are 
added, “ch,” “sh,” “wh,” and 
“th.” When presenting letters to 
children, the teacher is cautioned 
to avoid C is for “cherries” or S 
is for “shoe” because those words 
do not begin with either a C or an 
S letter sound. 

Once upon a time, there was a 
little girl named Betty. She was a 
very happy little girl because she 
had a nice mother and daddy and 
because she had lots and lots of 
friends. 

Every year since Betty was 
two, Mother and Daddy had given 
a birthday party for her and had 
invited in all of the boys and girls 
in the neighborhood. When the 
boys and girls had birthday 
parties, Mother and Daddy let 
Betty dress up in her frilliest 
frock and trip down the street to 
each house where birthday 
parties were held. 

Sometimes the parties were in 
the winter when it was cold. 
Sometimes they were in the 
spring when flowers were start- 
ing to bud. Sometimes they were 
in summer when pink lemonade 
was served in the shade, and 
sometimes in the fall when leaves 
were turning. But whether the 
parties were held in January, 
February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September, 
October, November, or December, 
they always held wonderful sur- 
prises with little mysterious pres- 
ents gift wrapped in different 
sized boxes. 

One day, Betty said to her 
mother, “I want to give each of 
my little friends a present.” 

Mother stopped ironing, looked 
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at Betty and asked, “For Christ- 
mas?” 

“No,” said Betty. 

“For a_ birthday present?” 
asked Mother. 

“No,” said Betty. 

“For Easter, 
Mother. 

Betty shook her head. “No.” 

“Why?” asked Mother, starting 
to press a ruffle on Betty’s new 
pink dress. 

“Does there have to be a rea- 
son, Mother?” asked Betty. “I 
thought you just gave presents 
when you felt like it and wanted 

Mother smiled. “That is true,” 
she said. “Presents mean more 
if you don’t have to think up a 
reason for giving them, or be- 
cause you feel you have to give 
them.” 

“T have thirty friends,” said 
Betty thoughtfully. “How can I 
afford to buy thirty presents?” 

Mother didn’t answer that 
question for a long time because 
she had to think very deeply. 
Then finally she said, “There’s 
your piggie bank,. Betty. Why 
don’t you see how much money 
you have saved?” 

Betty ran to the shelf where 
her piggie bank sat, took it down, 
dusted it off, and shook it. The 
piggie bank rattled just a little 
bit and that meant it was almost 
full of coins. 

Then Betty opened the piggie 
bank and poured out the coins in 
a heap onto the kitchen table. 

Mother helped her count: five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty cents. Betty and mother 
counted by fives for awhile and 
then by tens: ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty. When all was said 
and done, there were just two 
quarters so there was no use try- 
ing to count by twenty-fives. 

Yes, there was exactly four 


then?” said 


dollars and fifty cents?” said 
Betty. 

“Do you think I can buy thirty 
presents for four dollars and fifty 
cents?” said Betty. 

Mother shook her head. “I 
doubt it,” she said, “unless you 
can find a suitable present for 
fifteen cents. It might be a good 
idea to brouse about in Johnson’s 
Department Store this afternoon. 
It is Saturday, and there might 
be a sale.” 

“Goody,” cried Betty. 

Three o’clock found Mother and 
Betty in the store, riding on an 
escalator to the third floor to 
look for bargains. 

Nothing there. Everything too 
expensive. Not one thing Betty 
liked anyway. 

Down to second floor. Dresses, 
shirts, coats. That was no place 
to look for presents. 

First floor. Here was a fine 
pair of mittens but they cost two 
dollars. Here was — wait! This 
counter has handkerchiefs! Doz- 
ens of handkerchiefs! 

“May I help you, please?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Yes,” said Betty. “These 
handkerchiefs. They have letters 
of the alphabet in the corners. 
How much are they?” 

“Fifteen cents each,” replied 
the clerk. “They were twenty- 
five cents but they have been re- 
duced.” 

“Thank you,” said Betty. She 
was figuring. “Fifteen times 
thirty - - -” Aloud she said, “Do 
we have enough money, Mother?” 

“Just enough,” said Mother. 

“Then,” said Betty to the clerk, 
“T will take thirty handkerchiefs, 
all with different initials.” 

The clerk picked out the hand- 
kerchiefs as Betty read a list of 
names off a paper. 

A - Alice, B - Bobby, C - Carl, 
D - Donna, E - Ella, F - Fred, 
G - Gary, H - Harold, I - Irma, 
J - John, K - Kenny, L - Louise, 
M - Maria, N - Ned, O - Orlando, 
P - Pietro, Q - Quentin, R - Rosa, 
S - Sally, T - Tom, U - Una, V - 
Vera, W - Walter, Y - Yolanda, 
Z - Zelda. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Cupren in my art classes 
have discovered that you don’t 
need a chisel of steel and block of 
marble to sculpture. For they have 
learned to utilize virtually all of 
the techniques which the sculp- 
ture process has to offer—with 
wire. 


All I did to initiate the activity 
was tell them to bring odd pieces 
of scrap wire from home, “And,” 
I added, “bring along some pliers 
and tinsnips or wire cutters, if 
you wish.” 


The next day they brought such 
a variety of wire, I knew it was 
diverse enough to enable them to 
experience diverse sculpture ac- 
tivities. These included: 


picture wire 
baling wire 
steel wool 
screening 


Mobile vegetables hang from coathanger 
wire supports. Vegetables were created 
by building papier mache’ over wire 
mesh. 
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ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Art Instructor 
Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


It’s Done With Wires 


Wire products make attractive bulletin board display in school. 


Wayne proudly displays his wire robot. 
First he constructed separate body 


pieces with chicken wire. Then he 
joined them together with wire. Finally 
he covered skeleton with aluminum foil. 
Wooden blocks form “shoes” and en- 
able robot to stand by itself. Wire in 
back controls puppet-like movements. 


CAPTIONS 


i: Simple hand tools are all that 

‘is necessary. Two pieces on 

the right are solder and elec- 
tric soldering gun. 


2. 


. Papier mache’ 


Larry connects pieces of wire 
for framework to his mask 
with electric soldering gun. 


. Larry’s finished mask. After 


soldering the connections he 
covered his framework with 
papier mache’ and decorated 
it. 


. Third dimension outline of 


human head produces weird 
— and beautiful — effect. 


. Children who brought hand 


tools assist others in manipu- 
lating their wires. 


objects get 
stronger support on coathang- 
er wire skeletons. 


. These marine images were 


formed from colored bell wire 
and stapled to background 
painted on poster paper for 
artistic effect. 


. Elongated dog was modeled 


with spirals of wire. 


. Variety of two-dimensional 


forms of wire are easily made 
from wire coathangers., 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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ESSIE WINN DALE, Teacher 
Illustrations by Fifth Grade Children, Grand Avenue Elementary 


Orlando, Florida. 


We Like Perspective 


My FIFTH grade children 
were drawing pictures of local 
interest when one child asked for 
help in getting the effect of 
orange groves on the Orange 
Blossom Trail which runs through 
our country. 

An art teacher was called in to 
explain the mysteries of perspec- 
tive, a system which gives the 
illusion of a third dimension on 
a flat piece of paper which has 
only two dimensions. 

A lively discussion followed. 
How do roads look as they go off 
into the distance? Yes, their 
parallel edges seem to converge. 
Of course they don’t really con- 
verge but they look that way to 
our eyes as if they are drawn 
as eyes see them we get the 
illusion of distance. Sometimes 
the road disappears over a hill 
and then appears again farther 
away and looking smaller. Other 
things like trees, buildings, cars 
and animals look smaller and 
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smaller the farther away they 
are. 

To illustrate this the art 
teacher drew hills with roads 
going over them. She illustrated 
trees in the foreground looking 
very large and reaching way up 
to the top of the paper and other 
trees off in the distance looking 
much smaller. 


Whole groves of orange trees 
planted in rows are receding 
parallel lines which seemed to 
converge like the edges of the 
highway. She illustrated with 
rows of round trees getting 
smaller and smaller as they went 
off into the distance. 

The children were fascinated 
with these illusions of distance. 
They tried putting other things 
in their drawings such as pas- 
tures of Florida cattle with fences 
around them and fields of vege- 
tables. 

Some began putting in lakes 
since there are hundreds of them 
in this part of Florida. When 
some of these were drawn very 
round, another perspective fact 
was explained by looking at the 
top of a round waste basket. 
Looking directly down on it, it 
appeared full and round just as a 
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lake would look from an airplane 
directly above it but as the basket 
was raised with the circular top 
nearer and nearer to the eye level 
it appeared more like an ellipse 
which grew narrower and nar- 
rower as it approached eye level. 
“That,” explained the art teacher, 
“is the way we see lakes and all 
other bodies of water when we 
are standing on the ground look- 
ing at them. They appear very 
narrow and not as we know they 
really are. It is when we are up — 
in an airplane looking down on 
them that we see them in their 
true proportions.” 

The children were very happy 
to have these few, simple per- 
spective truths explained to them. 
It gave them the sense of security 
they needed in making their 
drawings look more natural, the 
way they wanted them to be. 

The art teacher explained to 
me that fifth grade children can 
reason logically to some extent. 
Also most of them are visually 
minded and they want things to 
“look right.” 

The next day when several 
prints of Grant Wood’s paintings 
were put up on the bulletin board 
the children showed deep interest 
and appreciation. 


Safety At School 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


“SAFETY FIRST” (1) Keep feet wnder desks, (3): Do not throw chalk 
Is a very good rule (2) Don’t run in the halls, Or anything hard 
While out on the playground And you can prevent While you’re indoors 
Or inside your school Some bruises and falls. Or out in the yard. 
(4) Be careful of scissors. “Be sensibly safe” 
Sharp as an awl; Is a golden rule 
(5) Don’t run through the aisles While out on the playground 
For you might get a fall! Or inside your school! 
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which seem i 
mountable. These difficult ditua- 
tions are often caused by a lack 


of understanding of the child’s 


true abilities and disabilities. 

In attempting to train or to 
teach these handicapped children 
whether one is a parent or a 
- teacher, it is necessary to first 
recognize that there is a mental 
disability. Then try to find out 
what kind of deficiency the child 
has, and the probable amount of 
ability with which one is to work. 
This diagnosis should be made by 
a physician and a qualified psy- 
chologist. 

The parents are usually the 
last to admit that the child is 
“different.” Parents should be the 
first to learn of the child’s dis- 
ability and to accept him as he is. 
This early acceptance will assist 
them to help the child achieve his 
potential, and to avoid great un- 
happiness and disappointment 
for all concerned. 

The most unkind thing friends, 
relatives and counselors can do, 
is to build false hopes for the 
parent that the child will “out- 
grow” the condition, or that med- 
icines or treatments will help 
the child. Parents deplete their 
savings, sell their homes, wear 
themselves out physically, men- 
tally and financially, in the hope 
of benefitting the retarded child. 

Parents build up a_ serious 
emotionally unhealthy climate 
for themselves and the child, all 
because the truth about the child 
has not been stressed from the 
beginning. The parent has the 
right to know that the child is a 
slow-learner, a moron, a mongol- 
oid, a trainable or non-trainable. 
It is much better and kinder for 
the parents and for the child that 
the parents do know what to ex- 
pect and so be able to plan for 
the future. 


Parents need to realize that no 
stigma attaches to the mentally 
retarded. One child in each fifty 
is mentally retarded according to 
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‘the teacher, 


Understanding 
The Mentally: 


a report from the United States 
Office of Education. 

Parents should know there are 
many ways of securing help in 
training these children. Many 
school systems now offer. some 
type of guidance and counselling 
for parents before the children 
start to school. There are centers 
offering training for the parents 
to help prepare the child for the 
special rooms at school. There 
are parent organizations working 
in behalf of the mentally retarded 
child. 

Schools now have special rooms 
for the educable and for the train- 
able mentally retarded child. The 
earlier the parents and the child 
can be given understanding help 
and instruction the better the out- 
look for a happy life with less 
frustration and emotional block- 
ing. 

Every community does not 
have these special classes so the 
child must attend regular classes 
if he is to enroll in school. In such 
a situation the school should 
recognize its responsibility and 
arrange a modified program for 
the advantage of the child. Here 
the parent and the teacher can 
work together for the child’s 
benefit, if the parent will freely 
admit the deficiency and seek the 
teacher and administrator’s help. 

Too often the parents have been 
reluctant to admit the child’s 
mental disability until after he 
has been placed in a regular room 
for several years. Here he has 
undergone pressures and frustra- 
tions in attempting to keep up 
with the intellectual Jones, so that 
much damage has been done to 
him emotionally and education- 
ally. 

This result is not the fault of 
for she, like the 


parents, is usually.hesitant about 
procedures and methods that 
should be used for the best de- 
velopment of-,the mentally re- 
tarded child. Sometimes an at- 
tempt is made to use a “watered- 
down” curriculum, sometimes 
parents and.teachers alike, just 
let..the child sit with little atten- 
tion, or go to the other extreme of 
petting and pampering him. 
These approaches are destructive 
to mental and social growth. 

There are special problems to 
meet in working with these chil- 
dren effectively, whether in the 
home or in the school. In order 
to know how to approach them, 
how and when to _ present 
materials for basic academic or 
physical skills, as well as for 
sound development, when to be 
firm and when to ignore an act, 
special training and experience 
are necessary. 

The specially trained teacher or 
helper, learns to recognize symp- 
toms of trouble and how to ward 
off many problems. She knows 
some of the more common char- 
acteristics, disabilities and atti- 
tudes of the mentally deficient. If 
the parents and regular class 
teachers of these children will 
secure an understanding of some 
of these things they will be better 
able to cope with academic, social 
and discipline problems. 

Too often one thinks of the 
mentally retarded as just slightly 
different from the usual child, It 
is a fact that he has the same 
physical development, that his 
emotions run the same range, and 
that his physical needs are the 
same as the normal child’s. 

However. there are patterns of 
thinking, attitudes, and abilities. 
in which the mentally retarded 
differ markedly from the normal. 
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MALINDA’ DEAN’ GARTON; ‘Supervising Teacher 
Special Education Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal papel Normal, Illinois 


“Re jaded Child 


The deficient child has 
a handicap as definite as the child 
with the paralyzed arm or with 
impaired vision. The brain dam- 
age or lack of brain cell develop- 
ment while not visible is very 
real. Because of this we should 
not expect the mentally handi- 
capped child to compete with the 
normal child in a mental capa- 
city. 

The mentally retarded are 
usually super sensitive. They 
seem to know when they are 
being discussed, when accepted or 
rejected, when tolerated, patron- 
ized, or actively disliked. It is 
peculiar that while being so sensi- 
tive about other’s attitudes to- 
ward themselves, they are quite 
insensitive to the feelings and 
rights of others. 

They show this insensitiveness 
through their actions towards 
others individually or in groups. 
They also display the defense 
mechanisms they have developed 
as a result of their frustrations 
through being ignored or re- 
jected or pressured. They utilize 
tears, tantrums, loud voices, in- 
attention, sit-down-strikes, pas- 
sivity, hyperactivity and many 
other means of securing recog- 
nition and attaining their own 
desires. 

One of the most important 
things to remember about a 
mentally retarded child is that he 
has a very slow reaction time. He 
needs time to adjust to every 
situation. He is unable to switch 
quickly from one activity, lesson 
or personality to a new one. He 
needs to be warned well in ad- 
vance of any change in activity 
in order to give him sufficient 
time to put away work, stop play- 
ing, or adjust to a new idea. 

Sometimes it is better to let 
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the child continue with an 
activity than to cause an emo- 
tional disturbance by an abrupt 
change. Do not expect the child 
to quickly stop pounding nails in 
a board, rush into the house, 
wash up for lunch, be quickly and 
quietly seated, and then be able to 
eat a satisfactory meal. He can- 
not do it. 

The mentally retarded child 
usually has few experiences upon 
which to draw, and as a result 
has a limited speaking vocab- 
ulary. He seldom understands the 
meanings of words except those in 
most common use. 

Prepositions are _ especially 
baffling and are sometimes the 
cause of apparent disobedience. 
The child usually does not know 
the meaning of such words as, 
under, beside, between, above, and 
the like. Careful drill and actual 
participation in exercises using 
these words often makes the 
difference between a frustrated 
or a happy child. 

Watch the faces of the children 
as a story is told, a song is pre- 
sented, or art instruction is 
given. Observe the little faces for 
looks of bewilderment. Know too, 
that they are clever at hiding a 
lack of understanding, so be 
alert. Re-tell, re-phrase and ex- 
plain many times for thorough 
understanding. Unless you do 
this the mentally retarded child 
will not be able to follow direc- 
tions. 

Be explicit, use simple lan- 
guage. Always show the child 
how to do a thing. Then help him 
do it. Then stand by and watch to 
see that he can perform the act 
alone unaided. Only then will he 
have enough confidence to con- 
tinue alone on the project. 

The: mentally retarded child 


cannot keep his attention fixed 
upon anything for more than a 
few seconds. Therefore all 
activities must be geared to this 
disability. The material must be 
interesting, be simple, yet have 
enough variety to stimulate at- 
tention. This child needs to be re- 
minded to continue his project to 
completion. If the project is too 
complicated or difficult he will 
lose interest through frustration. 

Do not attempt to hurry the 
mentally retarded child. Take 
things one step at a time. If a 
lesson or task is not completed at 
a given time, be kind, consider- 
ate, accepting, yet always holding 
the objective before the child that 
the task is to be continued until 
it is completed. 

It does only harm to scold or 
nag the child. Smile and help the 
child to relax. Try to win a smile 
from him. Try to gain his confi- 
dence and to release emotional 
tension. Then perhaps learning 
may take place. 

The parents and the teacher 
should remember that these chil- 
dren are unable to understand 
the simplest abstraction. If a 
problem deals with more than 
one step in reasoning the chances 
are the pupil will not be able to 
solve it. He is not being stubborn. 
He simply does not know what it 
is all about. He will never under- 
stand how the problem was 
solved, even though some one 
works it for him and explains it 
step by step. He will nod his head 
and say, “Oh, yes, I see now.” But 
the next problem with a similar 
analysis will be just as baffling to 
him. 

Parents and teachers should 
stick to life like situations within 
the experience of the child for 
problems for him to solve. This 
shows the futility of attempting 
to have a mentally retarded child 
work with regular:children in the 
usual texts and workbooks. Each 
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exercise or set of problems must 
be adapted to each child’s indi- 
vidual need. With this modifica- 
tion it is feasible and often highly 
desirabie to use basic sets of texts 
with their workbooks. This will 
enable the busy teacher to carry 
through a logical development 
plan for the child in the basic 
skills. Supplement these work- 
books and texts with special ma- 
terial as it is needed, 

‘the mentally retarded have 
little ability to evaluate their own 
efforts. ‘They usually underrate 
their own work. They should be 
given deserved praise and an 
honest evaluation of their effort 
to strengthen their self-confidence 
so they will be willing to perform 
tasks independently. Conversely, 
defects in workmanship should be 
kindly pointed out, and help 
given to develop better skills. 

The mentally deficient usually 
have a narrow range of interests. 
They frequently lack social ex- 
periences that teach manners, 
morals, and ethical conduct. Or if 
they have lived in such an en- 
vironment the people responsible 
for their training have not under- 
stood the necessity for intensive 
drill in those areas. Hence, the 
need for parents understanding 
the value of each detail of daily 
living being explained and em- 
phasized over and over again. 

The teacher should consider 
those experiences in which: the 
children are lacking and provide 
for them in the curriculum. The 
social studies, home making 
areas, science, health and safety, 
all present opportunities to en- 
joy helpful experiences. 

The mentally retarded have 
slight imagination. Thus it is 
difficult for them to do original 
work. They can copy, imitate, and 
learn to follow directions. They 
are able to express their emo- 
tions through various art media, 
but when it comes to creating 
something they are usually satis- 
fied with a few scribbles or dab- 
bles. But show them a model or 
draw a sketch and they eagerly 
respond, because to that 
moment they were unable to 
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visualize anything except the 

place in which they are sitting. 
Do not subject the mentally re- 

tarded child to failure, that 


causes an emotional block that 
may take a long time to over- 
come. Give him something at 
which he can succeed. With 
proper direction and supervision 
he can usually learn to make use- 


Rainy Day 
JESS:CA POTTER BRODERICK 


I like it when the rain comes 
down 

In silver streaks across the 
town. 

No matter if it pours and pours, 

I put on boots and run outdoors. 

The trees and bushes drip with 
rain, 

The eaves are full and the big 
drain 

Has overflowed. I sail a fleet 

Of little stick boats down the 
street, 

And water spurts up from the 
ground, 

Where I go stomping round 
and_ round... 

I like to go outdoors and play 

Ona splashy, rainy day! 


ful and: beautiful things that he is 
proud to display and admit that 
he made them. 

These children must be taught 
to observe things. They look at 
objects, but do not understand 
what they are seeing. There is no 
meaning in most of the things 
they see. Things that. usual 
children look at and observe 
naturally must be shown to these 
children and interpreted for them 
many times before there is under- 
standing or comprehension. 


The mentally retarded do not 
recognize boundaries. That ap- 
plies to the physical and moral 
boundaries as well as to the 
shapes of objects and to personal 
property. These children need to 
be constantly supervised and 
taught definitely that certain acts 
are right or wrong. If a child 
takes a pencil that does not be- 
long to him, do not confuse him 
with a lengthy lecture on moral 
issues or ethics, simply state 
firmly that he has done wrong. 
Tell him that it is not right to 
take a pencil that belongs to an- 
other person. 

With many of these children it 
is necessary to definitely establish 
a whole series of things that are 
wrong as well as of things that 
are right to do. Sometimes it is 
necessary to isolate a child for 
awhile for an offense against 
social usage in order that he may 
realize such acts ‘are not con- 
doned by society. 

The mentally retarded have a 
sense of humor, but wit is lost on 
them, as the words convey no 
meaning. Jokes that the ordinary 
child would consider funny, sel- 
dom rate a smile. On the other 
hand a serious accident may pro- 
voke hearty laughter. A person 
falling down stairs, or missing a 
chair and sitting on the floor, 
would have an appreciative audi- 
ence merrily laughing at his mis- 
hap. 

Mentally retarded children 
have a poor transfer of learning. 
The parents or teacher should 
take nothing for granted with 
them. Because a child knows how 
to spell can do not expect him to 
be able to spell pan, even though 
he knows the letters p and an by 
sight and by sound. Leave nothing 
to chance. Teach each fact. 

When teaching a child to count 
by concrete objects, it is well to 
frequently change the colors or 
forms of blocks or objects being 
used. If, for example, the same 
colors are always used to count to 
the number four, that color may 
be associated with four, Use ma- 
terials that do not arouse interest 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Let’s not ever brand our children as failures until we ourselves have 


proven that we have never failed with them 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Mary Fears 
Failure in Reading 


You KNOW A “MARY” in 

your town if you stop to think of 
‘it. She may be your daughter, 
your neighbor’s daughter, your 
pupil or merely a name on the 
school records, but she’s a real 
person and not a figment of your 
imagination, and most of all she 
needs our HELP. 

As a private tutor, I know Mary 
perhaps more intimately than 
some of you“do. In fact Mary 
comes to my-home each week at 
the present-time and I know her 
fears of failure are real. 

Let’s turn backward a bit and 
see how this fear of failuré in 
reading has snéwballed until now 
it’s a grave problem and affects 
Mary’s present and -future. hap- 
piness. 

Mary started schiool under age. 
That is, by giving her a test, 
was found that-her.I.Q. warranted 
her an early start in school life, 
even though chronologically she 
was five years and a few months 
old. 

Thus Mary found from the be- 
ginning that she was competing 
with older children. She had a 
sense of insecurity which at that 
time was doubtless not detected by 
those working with her. 

Before the period of adjustment 
between home and school was ac- 
complished, and before the period 
of reading readiness was com- 
pleted, Mary’s family moved 
to a larger town and larger 
school. Mary was a stranger at 
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this school both literally and fig- 
uratively. Her natural shyness 
gave her a feeling of not belong- 
ing. She apparently faced some of 
the problems well but never the 
READING. 

- She narrowly. passed to. Grade 
II, still with the fear of failure in 
reading. This: fear was now a 
reality. She was failing ‘in read- 
ing. : 
All her adult world told her 
that she was. Her parent’s ‘con- 
cern, her teachers’ -persistent 
prodding, the children’s scorn and 
her- “own . inadequacy. ‘tended . to 
make Mary more shy, more ner- 
vous, and more fearful. . 

Two ‘years ‘in the ‘third Grade 
may have -helped the reading 
angle, but it: also served as added 
proof to. Mary that she was a fail- 
ure in the eyes of her school 
world. 

At last nine years old (going 
on ten), as Mary puts it, she 
comes to me a Fourth Grader, still 


Water Ways 


With curbside rivers and 
street-crossing lakes 

And the splash-splash-splash 
that April makes 


You can be sure you'll like the 
ways 

Of rubber-booted, raincoated, 
umbrella days. 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


struggling with reading, still fear- 
ful of failure. 

It is a challenge to me a teacher 
to: 

‘1. Make sure that Mary is in 
good physical condition; no de- 
fects that would affect her ability 
to read. 

2. Help Mary overcome her i in- 
feriority complex by giving her 
confidence that she can succeed. 

3. Start from the beginning 
and give her.a good foundation in 
Phonics, Phrasing, Word Drills, 
Comprehension Tests in Oral and 
Silent Reading. 

As she achieves each . “step; 
Mary’s confidence in her abilities 
should gradually return:::< 

4. Encourage her to talk over 
her fears, problems, etc, 

Although Mary and I have only 
begun this difficult task before us, 
there are already a few favorable 
signs. I quote Mary. 

“The other day the teacher 
asked me if I would like to come 
to the front of the class to read 
to the children. I was scared. I 
didn’t want to, and then I said to 
myself, Mummie and Miss 
would say, ‘Mary, you can do it. 
Go ahead.’ So I did go up there 
and it wasn’t too bad after all. 
The children didn’t laugh at me 
this time.” 

In conclusion, -let’s not ever 
brand our children as FAIL- 
URES ~until we ourselves have 
proven that we have never failed 
with them. 
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One thing johnny needs especially is praise __ 


a Remedial Reader, 
Johnny may be from two to five 
years behind his classmates. He 
may sit in a fourth grade room 
and be able to do only second 
grade reading. Or he may be in 
a sixth grade and still need help 
on second grade work. Johnny is 
usually a bright boy or even a 
very bright boy. You can’t imag- 
ine how much Johnny is in need 
of many things. 

For years he has sat in school 
and seen the papers of his class- 
mates displayed for good work, 
but not his. His is always missing. 
He has tried. He has done his 
best. His heart aches. For the 
most part he doesn’t know what 
the matter is. For a while he 
raised his hand in answer to ques- 
tions. As his answers were usu- 
ally wrong, he soon stopped volun- 
teering. 

If anyone was kept after school 
for extra help, Johnny always 
had to stay. When we realize that 
pupils are often kept after school 
for discipline, is it not natural 
that Johnny regards these extra 
help periods as sort of a disci- 
plinary measure, and is confused. 
Also if extra home work is given 
because of poor work, Johnny al- 
ways has some. Does he know 
how to do it. His trouble is so far 
back that he can’t do the work of 
his grade. Johnny has slipped a 
little each year until he has now 
reached the depths. 

No wonder Johnny needs praise. 
He needs to be given some work 
which he can do. He needs some- 
one to tell him that something he 
does is good or is right. Praise 
will not only increase his efforts, 
but build up his morale. 

Don’t adults like praise? Isn’t 
mother pleased if someone tells 
her that her cake is delicious? 
Isn’t she happy if she is told that 
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the party she ran was a success? 
Isn’t father rewarded if someone 
liked his speech, or if his garden is 
a success? I am sure adults would 
be discouraged if they had to sit 
through a class that was over their 
heads five days a week. 

If I am marking a paper, I 
mark the ones that are correct, 
and teach the pupil how to do the 
others. Sometimes I say that 
things were almost right, next 
time they probably will be, I must 
emphasize what is right and good, 
and go on from there. If two 
words out of five are right, I praise 
him for those two. His heart 
swells up with pride and he tries 
harder. Of course as the pace 
setter I can plan the lesson so that 
Johnny’s success is a little greater 
each time. Success is its own 
praise and he tries and tries. 

In order to stimulate interest 
in the lesson, especially when 
teaching sounds, I like to put stars 
on Johnny’s paper. The use of 
stars is unlimited. 

Remember Johnny has never 
had stars on his papers. Some- 
times I give him a star for every 
new word he gets right using 
sounds, and two stars if he gets 
it right on the first guess. This 
will make him more proficient in 
using sounds. Also it encourages 
him to think before he speaks. 
On a different type of quick an- 
swer exercise, I say that the sec- 
ond guess doesn’t count. Many 
times he can get a word on a 
fifty-fifty basis. He knows it is 
one word or the other. Therefore, 
if one isn’t the correct answer, 
the other will be. Thus by the 
use of stars I can break up the 
guessing habit. There is a dif- 
ference between trying several 
times, and just plain guessing. 
Johrny needs praise to keep him 
thinking and working. 


What Does 


Another thing helpful to John- 
ny is to teach him to realize that 
school is important. Maybe he 
just goes every mornirg and 
comes back every afternoon, much 
the same as he would dig in the 
sand or walk over to see the baby 
calf. If he feels that school is 
just as important as a job, a place 
for his best work, and really his 
job, his attitude might be better 
about it. 

He is very quick to catch on to 
the attitude of adults. If they say 
that it is too hot to do this or that, 
he has the same excuse. Maybe 
they say that one thing or an- 
other is more important than 
school, therefore, skip school oc- 
casionally, and do something else. 

Does Johnny feel insecure? If 
it starts to rain while he is in 
school, does he worry about get- 
ting wet on the way home? Does 
this worry prevent him from giv- 
ing his best attention to his work? 
Does he worry because some 
younger sister or brother may 
meddle with his possessions while 
he is away at school? He may even 
complain of a pain in school, so 
that he will be sent home, where 
he can protect his precious be- 
longings. Some explaining and 
smoothing over will help him 
understand that thirgs are not 
bad after all. Then he can feel 
happy and peaceful while he sits 
in school, and be able to pay better 
attention. 

Johnny needs someone who can 
adjust reading to his interest. 
Perhaps he has lived in the coun- 
try where he is familiar with 
animals. If so, some of the stories 
about the habits and lives of ani- 
mals may be “old stuff” to him. 
Maybe he has lived near the sea- 
shore where a lighthouse, a buoy, 
a tug, or a ferry are everyday 
experiences. If so, he doesn’t care 
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Johnny 


about a story of boats and harbors. 


Possibly he has had the advan- 
tages of travel, and isn’t interest- 
ed in having the simple things 
about transportation explained. 
Likely as not he knows more about 
some things than the simple stor- 
ies which are put in books for the 
other children. 

On the other hand, maybe his 
general background is so poor, 
that he can’t understand a story 
about other countries. If he lives 
in the city maybe he doesn’t know 
what the lid to a stove is, or what 
a coal hod is. Why not select a 
story that broadens his horizon, 
that stirs his curiosity, that makes 
him want to read more? 

After pupils have become some- 
what proficient, I have been 
amazed at the eagerness with 
which they will continue on down 
the page, even after I am ready 
for them to stop. 

Usually Johnny needs to read 
at his own level, so that the page 
will not be too hard. This is not 
difficult for the teacher to find. 
Sometimes it is advantageous to 
take a book that is a little to easy 
to start with. This easy reading 
will give Johnny the feeling of 
what good reading is like. He will 
get the feeling of reading right 
alorg and doing it well. It will 
help him to gain fluency. An- 
other way of gaining fluency is to 
re-read an occasional paragraph. 
Point out to him that it is now 
easier, and that he is doing it 
much better. This will give him 
courage. Then it is well to move 
up to a harder book ard then an- 
other as Johnny improves. 

The whole field of phonics is 
probably where Johnny needs the 
greatest amount of help. Going 
back to the very beginning it may 
be that Johnny’s visual ard audi- 
tory work was very poor. It may 
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Need? 


be very difficult for him to dis- 
tinguish between the shapes of 
letters and the looks of words. 
Very often he‘can not tell the dif- 
ference between the sounds of the 
letters. Some people call this be- 
ing “sound deaf.” It does not 
mean being deaf in the usual 
sense. It means merely being un- 
able to distinguish between the 
sounds he hears. Johnny can be 
given the help which he needs in 
both visual and auditory work. 

It is an easy matter for the 
teacher to check through and find 
which consonants and vowels and 
diphthongs Johnny has failed to 
learn. It is also easy to check 
through to find which rules he 
doesn’t know, and to see if he has 
an understanding of word analy- 
sis. 

Not only must he know how to 
apply sounds to words which are 
given him, but he must also know 
how to use sounds as he reads 
along, needing first one sound or 
rule and then another. 

From this field of phonics, I be- 
lieve short vowels are the most 
difficult. If we think through the 
short sounds of a, e, i, 0, u we can 
understand that to a child just 
learning them, the differences are 
slight. It is easy to see that he 
never notices them. Formerly 
Johnny has given one neutral 
grunt which has done for all the 
vowels. The grunt gave him the 
clue, whereby he then could get 
the word. You can see that this 
process is inaccurate and a waste 
of time. In order to master these 
short vowels it takes a great deal 
of time and careful teaching. 

If Johnny is a quick child, it is 
surprising how fast he can pro- 
gress as soon as he gets his 
foundation. 

If he is a slow child, we must 
not expect him to advance very 
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rapidly. His lessons must be ad- 
justed to fit his ability. It may 
even be necessary to use ore or 
more books of the same level, in 
order that he thoroughly masters 
the words ard comprehends as he 
moves along. In this way he will 
not get confused. Of course, it is 
always harder to straighten out a 
confusion than it is to prevent it. 

In teaching young children it is 
often of benefit to make papers 
and cards a little fancy by using 
pictures or colored paper or dif- 
ferent shapes like animals or ob~ 
jects. Even circles and triangles 
have an interest. We always re- 
member that these are the chil- 
dren who have failed, and who 
are discouraged. Any scheme 
that makes the lesson interesting 
instead of boring is of value. 

All this effort of creating inter- 
est and adjusting to Johnny re- 
minds me of the expression “break 
the sound barrier.” It seems to 
me there is a barrier between 
Johnny’s former poor work, and 
his future good work which will 
come with the automatic use of 
sounds and the other necessary 
adjustments. It will take a long 
time of well planned lessons to ac- 
complish all these steps, but it 
can be done. It is advisable to 
continue with this foundation 
work until Johnny neither stum- 
bles nor hesitates. 

Is it helpful to Johnny to learn 
many words one day and forget 
them the next? If he can apply 
sounds, he has a handle on which 
to hold, and help him really re- 
member the words. When this is 
accomplished he will have the abil- 
ity to increase his reading vo- 
cabulary very fast. 

Sometimes Johnny also needs 
help with word meanings. I had 
an older boy, to whom I was teach- 
ing second and third grade sounds. 


He also needed some help with 
word meaiings. We came to the 
two words “poplar” and “popular.” 
He told me that “poplar” applied 
to one person, and “popular” to 
more than one, both meaning 
well-liked. Do we ever appreciate 
the pitfalls? 
_-Let us now consider a fourth 
grade girl who needs help in 
reading very badly. The word 
“another” was troublesome to her. 
I pointed out the two little words 
of which it is made. She said, 
“*An’ is the same as my middle 
name. I always write it ‘and.’ In 
the hospital they wrote it ‘Ann.’ ” 
Isn’t it pathetic that children get 
so confused? It takes a lot of 
careful teaching to fird these little 
troubles and straighten them out. 
:-Then why not consider gram- 
mar? Of course, if Johnny is a 
small boy, he doesn’t know sub- 
ject and verb, or relative pro- 
nouns. However, he can tell what 
the sentence is about, or what 
happens in the sentence. He can 
be taught to whom relative pro- 
nouns apply. Who do we mean by 
“she,” or “that,” or “which?” It 
helps him understand what he 
reads. In the sentences — “Tom’s 
Grandmother was at home. She 
lived in the white house.” Ask 
the question, “Where did Grand- 
mother live?” Also ask, “Who 
does it mean by she?” 

A little girl may have developed 
a very antagonistic exterior per- 
sonality, quite on the defersive, 
and ready to fly into a tantrum. 
On the inside she may be very 
affectionate and sweet. With in- 
struction, gentleness, ard guid- 
ance she will become gentle and 
secure. If Johnny is drooping and 
sad he will become confident and 
happy. 

Maybe Johnny has been accused 
of having a short span of atten- 
tion, of even of being immature. 
If he has never been able to read, 
part of his development to matur- 
ity has been denied him. Also, if 
he can’t read, he can’t do much 
else, so how could he improve his 
span of attention? A pre-school 
child plays with one thing, stops, 
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and picks up something else. What 
can we expect of a child who has 
never harnessed his brain to any- 
thing? Reading and trying to 
read will increase his span of at- 
tention. 

Besides this if we read aloud 
to Johnny we can keep up his 
interest in reading. It will help 
him realize how much interesting 
information as well as pleasure 
comes from Reading. It will give 
him backgrourd much of which 
he has previously lost from his 
inability to read. 

Some children dislike stories 
about sickness and death. Even 
stories about getting lost and bad 
luck stories are too sad for them. 
The teacher may skip this kind, or 
tell them to go on for a little bit, 
the good luck is coming soon. How 
are we to teach Reading for plea- 
sure, when it is not pleasing and 
the child is in tears? 

Sometimes it is even necessary 
to prove to Johnny that he can 
now read. It seems as if he had 
once become so saturated with the 
idea that he couldn’t read, that it 
takes a long time to get that idea 
out of his head. 

Let us not forget the child who 
feels neglected. If he is large for 
his age, maybe he always sits at 
the back, and longs to sit nearer 
to things and among the other 
children. Are the larger desks and 
chairs always at the back? Or if 
he is much larger than the others, 
maybe a separate portable desk 
and chair have been brought in 
especially for Johnny, and put in 
the back corner. Have desks and 
chairs like this been used as the 
punishment chair? Does Johnny 
feel a connection between this 
punishment chair and himself, 
with his poor reading? We must 
not forget that he is a very sensi- 
tive person. 

Is there a glare on the black- 
board at any time of day which 
sometimes interferes with John- 
ny seeing the board? 

If Johnny is much overgrown, 
perhaps he hasn’t yet learned good 
control of his hands and feet. Per- 
haps he is slow and awkward in 


motions. One boy I know liked the 
teacher because she didn’t remark 
on how big he was. Children are 
people who don’t like personal re- 
marks any more than we do. 

If Johnny asks to do a special 
kind of exercise or to read now, 
wouldn’t it be well to remember 
that a short time back he didn’t 
want to do anything? Wouldn’t it 
encourage him to let him do it 
now? 

Should we not realize that John- 
ny is a very sensitive person? 
Can we imagine how much failure 
in school hurts him? He will even 
stop reading and say he can’t read 
rather than to try a word and miss 
it. 

Another thing to think about is 
whether Johnny’s work with a 
regular class has given him 
enough help. Is he really catching 
up with where he belongs? Why 
not try some individual help with 
someone who can put her finger 
on the right spot, and then fix up 
each faulty place until everything 
is well learned? 

Wouldn’t it be helpful to make 
him realize that extra help or 
special help, whether it be before 
school or after school, or with a 
tutor, is not punishment? Can we 
put an end to his worries, which 
to him are enormous? Is child- 
hood supposed to be a happy time 
of life? Can adults do their best 
at learning or creating, if they 
are disturbed over something? 


Perhaps some people think we 
are spoiling Johnny by favoring 
him. After all my problem is to 
teach him. Since he has already 
failed, I believe I am merely using 
another approach. His ultimate 
success will answer criticism. 


The overall picture of Johnny 
means that he needs very careful 
consideration and study, and 
somebody to thoroughly teach him 
everything he doesn’t know. His 
school work will improve; his per- 
sonality will change; and he will 
become a happy well adjusted boy. 
It may take much time, but it will 
be very worth while and reward- 
ing both for Johnny and for the 
teacher. 
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d 
an 
Helen Strimple 


Mel has been invited to have dinner and spend the eve- 
ning at Mug’s home. The two arrive home from school 
and find fresh frosted cupcakes on the kitchen table. 


Mugs grabs two and offers one to Mel. 

“No,” said Mel. “We had better not because your Mother 
said dinner would be ready — just as soon as she re- 
turned from picking up your Father. And she didn’t 
say we could have one.” 


A short time later Mug’s Mother calls them to dinner. 
“We have your favorite, Mugs!” she said, “Fried 
Chicken! I hope you like it too, Mel.” 


“Oh yes, I do!” says Mel and he is glad he did not fill 
up on cupcakes before dinner. 
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Mugs had been very greedy before dinner — he had 
eaten three cup cakes and now he does not feel like 
eating his dinner. He is sorry that he ate all those 
sweets before dinner because now he cannot enjoy his 
favorite dish of fried Chicken! 
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Some Implications for ‘Teachers 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology and Director, 
Psychological Clinic, St. Francis College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


rowth Patterns in 
the Primary Grades: 


Teacuers of primary grades are sometimes 
at a loss to explain a particular behavior problem 
which is relatively disturbing to themselves and to 
the other children. A kindergarten teacher may 
have all five-year-olds, yet find great variability 
among them. The first-grade teacher may wonder 
why Johnny is so much like a kindergartener while 
Bobby really acts his age. 

Although they know it, teachers sometimes for- 
get the fact that behavior grows. They sometimes 
forget that the rate of the various patterns of be- 
havior growth do not proceed the same for all chil- 
dren in the class. By knowing something about the 
various periods of growth through which the be- 
havior patterns emerge, the teacher will not only 
feel much relieved herself, but also will be in a bet- 
ter position to assist the child as his development 
proceeds through these different periods and pat- 
terns of growth. 

In studies of child growth and development which 
have been made and recorded over long periods of 
years, psychologists have been able to develop a 
sort of time-table. That is, they have been able to 
ascertain at what age levels most children seem to 
exhibit a particular pattern of behavior. However, 
before beginning a discussion of the various pat- 
terns of growth usually found at the various age 
levels, the writer would like to inject a note of 
warning: Do not take averages too seriously. Do 
not try to match every child in your classroom to 
them. 

The discussion which follows is indicative of the 
average behavior for the various age levels. By 
average behavior is meant that behavior which most 
children exhibit at a particular age level. For ex- 
ample, the description of behavior that is typical 
of the five-year-old, does not mean every five-year- 
old child acts exactly in that way. On the contrary, 
it implies that if one observes and records the be- 
havior of a large number, say 1,000 or more five- 
year-olds, he will find about half of them behaving 
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in this manner when they are five years of age. 
About one-fourth of them will have already passed 
this kind of behavior; the other fourth have not as 
yet reached this stage or pattern in the growth of 
their behavior. Hence, a child who has passed or 
who has not as yet reached a particular behavior 
pattern typical for that age may, nonetheless, be 
quite normal even though he is a little behind or a 
little ahead of the specific behavior pattern. 

One thing the teacher should never do. She should 
not compare the child with the average. She should 
compare the child with himself. This means that 
teacher should compare Johnny with what he has 
been in the past and with what he might be in the 
future. In that way she will be in a position to study 
Johnny’s particular behavior patterns, the rate at 
which his behavior is growing, and the direction of 
change that can be expected in his individual pat- 
tern of growth. 

To illustrate the various patterns of growth 
through which primary-grade children ordinarily 
pass, some examples are apropos. 

Tommy had just turned five a few weeks before 
he began kindergarten. He was quite enthused 
about going to school. “He is an angel,” said his 
mother as she introduced him to Miss Brown, his 
first teacher. At school his conduct bore out his 
mother’s prediction. He was gentle, docile, obedient, 
cooperative; he was almost too good. Whatever he 
made in clay or on paper Tommy eagerly took home 
to his mother. That she was the center of his little 
world became very evident to his teacher. A few 
months later Miss Brown began to wonder what 
had happened to Tommy. His placid personality, 
that delightful equilibrium, seemed quite suddenly 
to break up. At times he became quite emotional. 
One minute he loved and the next minute he hated. 
At one time he worked enthusiastically with two 
or three others in his group; a short time later ' 
everything seemed to have gone wrong. In his own 
opinion Tommy was not to blame; he was always 
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in the right. His companions in the little project, 
Susie and Jimmy and Harry,—they all wanted “to 
do things the wrong way.’—So thought Tommy.— 
While Miss Brown did not condone this behavior 
in Tommy, yet she did not take it too seriously for 
she was well aware that most children pass through 
this particular type of growth pattern. She tried to 
be patient with Tommy. She tried to reason with 
him, to make him see that the other children have 
rights also. She corrected Tommy kindly, but 
firmly. 

Miss Brown, who has quite a number of other 
children in her class, also realized that not all were 
passing through these same kinds of behavior pat- 
terns at the same time. In fact, she was glad that 
some were still in the delightful stage of equili- 
brium. Others again, were nearly six years old in 
their individual patterns of behavior. 

By studying carefully the behavior pattern of 
each child at the beginning of his kindergarten 


period, and by careful observation of the rate at 


which each child seemed to be progressing in his 
varied behavior patterns, Miss Brown was not too 
alarmed when she noticed one or the other child 
exhibiting behavior that was somewhat undesir- 
able. Of course, she did not excuse or palliate such 
behavior. She was firm, she corrected when neces- 
sary. Yet, she herself was not too greatly disturbed 
because she knew that the unpleasant period would 
pass. 

Miss Smith, the first-grade teacher, also finds a 
great variety of patterns of behavior among her 
twenty-five first-graders. While most of her young 
charges are approximately six years of age, not 
all of their behavior patterns are typical of the six- 
year-old. True, Miss Smith frequently wishes that 
they were; but she knows well that she cannot ex- 
pect more than half of them to be exhibiting typical 
six-year-old behavior at any one particular time. 
Miss Smith has been studying children for some 
time and is quite aware of the manner in which 
the various patterns of growth in behavior follow 
upon one another. Let us take a look at a typical 
six-year-old in Miss Smith’s class. 

Kenneth is a delightful youngster at times. He 
seems to be ready for anything new. There seems 
to be no end to his energy. He loves the new experi- 
ence of the first grade. He wants to do everything. 
But, he also wants everything. 

Kenneth can be very demanding of others and 
at times extremely rigid in these demands. If Dick, 
working next to him, has something Kenneth 
wants, a struggle is sure to follow and Miss Smith 
will have to intervene. However, it is very difficult 
for Kenneth to accept criticism. He never likes to 
be blamed for anything, even though he may see 
that he is wrong. Punishment just is not for Ken- 
neth. When he makes anything, he wants immedi- 
ate praise. In all their playground games, he must 
be on the winning side. At times one wonders at 
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his complete unadaptability at:this‘age;:.when just 
a year earlier Kenneth had seemed to be so docile. 

However, there is another aspect: to Kenneth’s 
behavior. He can be extremely negative: If another | 
child in the class asks him to do something, that is 
ample reason for his refusing: it..'Kenneth is the 
center of his own world. it is he who must come 
first in everything ; he must have the most of every- 
thing; he must always have the best: And then, 
when things do not go his way he is promptly in 
tears or tantrums. 

However, Miss Smith does not get disturbed by 
Kenneth’s easy-flowing tears. She knows that he 
will be over it very soon. However, she does not 
reward his tears or tantrums, for she knows that 
that would only serve as a reinforcement for Ken- 
neth to continue this type of behavior. She is well 
aware that Kenneth is going through a stage in 
which he loves at one moment and hates at the 
next. Even a very slight occurrence is sufficient to 
precipitate an outburst. At such times anyone is 
likely to be blamed. It is never Kenneth who is 
wrong; it is either the teacher, his mother, or one 
of his classmates. 

Realizing that Kenneth is having a difficult time 
with himself, Miss Smith tries to help him to make 
it a little easier. She may very casually put him 
into a new experience, change the stage so to speak, 
for the time being. In a few minutes he has com- 
pletely forgotten the things that have caused him 
so much trouble. Working with another group of 
children, he is happy once again. 

Fortunate for Kenneth and all of those working 
with him, this particular pattern of growth in be- 
havior does not last too long. Sometime between 
the ages of six and one-half and seven years, Ken- 
neth again exhibits a more rounded and well-bal- 
anced personality. Again, things go more smoothly. 
He gets along better with his playmates at home 
and his classmates at school. 

The second grade teacher may consider herself 
more fortunate in that a larger percentage of her 
class have passed the more tumultuous patterns of 
behavior growth before they have reached her class- 
room. However, the seven-year-old also has some 
problems, although they are somewhat different in 
nature. 

Jimmy has just passed his seventh birthday. As 
he is an example, typical of many, though not all, 
seven-year-olds, let us take a look at what he is do- 
ing, how he is acting and how he is reacting to 
those about him. Miss Martin, his teacher, is also a 
serious student of child psychology. She studies 
each child carefully so as to note his particular pat- 
tern of growth in behavior. She studies his past 
record to learn what stages of growth he has al- 
ready passed, and the rate of growth through which 
he is passing from one kind of behavior pattern to 
another. 

Quite generally, Jimmy is well-rounded and bal- 
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anced in his behavior. Many of the undesirable 
habits he had shown a year earlier have disap- 
peared. However, other elements in the behavior 
pattern soon appear. Jimmy likes to be alone; he 
seems to be day-dreaming at times; his thoughts 
are frequently turned inward. Instead of being at 
the center of things, Jimmy frequently keeps his 
place on the edge of any scene. He likes to watch 
and listen. Jimmy’s mother told Miss Martin that 
he loves to spend hours at the television. Sometimes 
he wants a particular radio program. 

There is also another side to Jimmy’s behavior. 
He likes to explore things; he likes to touch, to 
handle, to get the feel of every new thing that 
comes his way. Quite naturally, he has his bad days 
as well as his good days. Last Wednesday was an 
example of one of his bad days. Jimmy just couldn’t 
seem to accomplish anything at his easel during the 
painting period. His thoughts were constantly pre- 
occupied with several other disturbances. As Miss 
Martin spoke with him, she soon found out that 
Jimmy felt that people were all against him; that 
everyone was picking on him. He finally admitted 
that “nobody loves me.” His withdrawing behavior 
was increasing. 

Knowing that this was another pattern of be- 
havior growth through which Jimmy was passing, 
Miss Martin tried to steer a course midway between 


being reasonably sympathetic with Jimmy’s com-. 


plaints and at the same time not taking them too 
seriously. She surmised, and usually correctly, that 


most of his reports were not quite as bad as he 
had made them out to be. Miss Martin knew that 
after some months of this pattern of growth in be- 
havior, Jimmy would pass on to something better. 
Soon his good days will increase; he will tend to be 
less unhappy, less isolated and withdrawn, and 
again seek an active part in companionship with 
his friends and classmates. 

The three cases discussed in this brief article 
show the type of behavior that may be expected of 
children in the primary grades. However, one fur- 
ther point of caution is in place. Whenever unde- 
sirable behavior is noted as being typical of a given 
age, it is not implied that the teacher should do 
nothing about it. Quite the contrary, For example, 
if a six-year-old says bluntly, “I hate you!” one 
should not offer approval of this type of behavior. 
That would be the same as letting the child know 
that this is a desirable way to act. As a rule it be- 
comes necessary to do something about undesir- 
able behavior. But at the same time, when the 
teacher realizes that this is a stage during the 
growth of behavior, she herself will not be too dis- 
turbed, by it, knowing that this pattern will soon 
pass. Likewise, the teacher will not be so ready 
to blame the child’s parents or other people for his 
behavior. By studying the individual child’s rate of 
growth of his individual behavior patterns, the 
primary teacher will best be fitted to cope with the 
diversity of behavior patterns she is bound to meet 
in every class. 


The Old Grist Mill at 


Brewster, Massachusetts 


Axout the year 1660 the 
Governor of Plymouth Colony 
purchased several acres of land 
along the north coast of Cape Cod 
— between E. Dennis and Orleans. 
By 1690 a fulling-mill and a build- 
ing used as a cotton and woolen 
mill were using the water of Stony 
Brook, a smallish stream that ran 
through the governor’s property. 
Before 1781 a grist-mill and a tan- 
nery were also in operation. 

The spot became known as 
“Factory Village.” It was one of 
the oldest of such centers, and 
for about 100 years, twenty or 
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more men were employed at the 
mills. 

Early records state that K. Win- 
slow, a clothier from England, and 
a few other settlers (and their 
descendants) owned the various 
buildings. 

In 1871 disaster struck the Fac- 
tory Village, and the wooden 
buildings were all burned to the 
ground. However, three years 
later (in 1874) the present grist- 
mill was built on an old founda- 
tion. 


The Grist-mill and six acres of 
land along the brook, now belong 


to the Town, and a Committee see 
that the mill and grounds are kept 
in good condition, so that the 
mary summer visitors may enjoy 
spending a few hours at Stony 
Brook Mill Sites. 

On Saturday afternoons during 
July and August, the museum in 
the building is opened to the pub- 
lic, and the old water-wheel turns. 
Fifty to Seventy pounds of corn 
are ground into meal, which is 
immediately sold to the visitors 
and regular customers. 

During May, Stony Brook is 
filled with herring on their way 
up to the mill-ponds to spawn. 
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AN APRIL SHOWER—Puzzle 


Hf 


Find three decorated Easter eggs and one plain one. Also a duckling (hidden) a rooster, the heads ef two 
geese, a girl’s face, the name of the month, a bird-house and a barn with silo. 


I Dyer Kuenstler 


Looking at the musical chart 


Music In Kindergarten 


YVONNE ALTMANN BILDAHL 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir IS very natural for children 
to like music if it is presented to 
them in the right way. This series 
of articles will touch on all phases 
of music in kindergarten, 


CHILDREN AND MUSIC 


The first thing we must do is to 
teach children to listen. They 
should listen to sounds indoors 
and outdoors. Discuss these 
sounds with them. At first they 
may not hear too many sounds un- 
less you direct their attention to 
them. 


A very worthwhile story to 
read to children to get them to 
listen is found in the following 
book. 


‘Timothy’s Tunes for Tiny Tots 
to Sing and Play” Adeline McCall, 
drawings by Anna Braune, the 
Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 
1943. $2.00. The story is about a 
little mouse named Timothy who 
at first could only hear the loud 
noise of a drum but later by the 
help of Mr. Rabbit learned to 
hear the ants talk. 

After the children have listened 
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to sounds, then they should be 
taught to be quiet and relax so 
they can listen to music. As chil- 
dren learn to listen to music, they 
will notice the change in tempo, 
the quality, pitch and mood. 

When children have learned to 

listen, they will like music for the 
following reasons, Of course we 
have to help develop and nurture 
these reasons. 

1. Music affects the child physi- 
cally as it makes him want to 
dance, march, skip, etc. de- 
pending upon the mood he is 
in, in relation to the type of 
music he hears. 

. Music takes children into the 
land of make believe. 

. Music is a form of play for 
children as they enjoy singing 
or doing rhythms about their 
experiences. 

. Music must be felt by chil- 
dren-pulse, beat—before they 
can enjoy it. 

. Music affects the emotions of 
children as quiet music re- 
laxes them while stimulating 
sounds make them very ac- 
tive. 

. Music makes children feel in- 
telligent after they have 


learned a song, do rhythms, 
or play simple melodies. 

. Music makes children feel 
that their dreams will come 
true. 

. Music gives children spiritual 
experiences — Thanksgiving, 
Christmas. 

. Music helps children to in- 
terpret the present, past and 
future. 

Here are the general objectives 

of music for children. 

1. To enjoy and appreciate all 
forms of music from jazz to 
classical. 

. To hear and take part when- 
ever possible in all forms of 
music for rhythms, singing, 
listening, playing, dramatiz- 
ing, and drawing. 

3. To become conscious of funda- 
mentals of music, melody, 
and rhythm. 

. To create music. 

. To find and develop their sing- 
ing voices. 

. To learn to sing and play 
music. 

. To enjoy to take part in 
musical activities. 

. To develop a sense of rhythm. 

. To develop motor co-ordina- 
tion. 

. To develop social habits which 
are necessary for group par- 
ticipation in music. 

. To recognize different types 
of music. 

. To develop an interest in 
musical instruments. 

. To recognize a few instru- 
ments by sight and hearing 
them played. 

. To develop familiarity with 
the following measures: 2/4, 
3/4 and 4/4. 

. To sit still and listen when 
musical activities necessi- 
tates it. 

. To provide a preparation for 
later music study. 

. To learn to start and stop on 
time for all musical activities. 

. To provide progressive music 
development. 

. To encourage singing at 
home, songs learned at school. 


. To have spontaneous and 
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sometimes planned musical 
programs occasionally. 


CHILDREN AND THE RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 


The radio and television have 
many possibilities. The teacher 
can lead a discussion on the right 
programs to watch. These would 
be classical, educational etc. 
Suggestions will be given on how 
to use programs and not on what 
programs to use. Each com- 
munity has its own local, state or 
national favorites, 

Let us suppose the first pro- 
gram is entitled “Music Enjoy- 
ment”. In this program the chil- 
dren most likely would be intro- 
duced to melody, rhythm and 
instruments. For a radio pro- 
gram, a large instrument chart 
would be in order. You can pur- 
chase one from Pan American 
Band Instrument Co., Elkart, 
Ind. 10¢ 2’ x 3’ in size. 

Have .the children «sitting in 
front of you in plenty of time. 
If the reception isn’t good, you 
will have to repeat the narrator’s 
comments. If the children seem to 
squirm or talk draw them back 
into the group. Soon all will listen. 
The music will put them into 
different moods. If possible let 
them participate by moving 
around the room or if all have to 
stay on the rug have them move 
their hands etc while sitting still. 
Comment on the many different 
ways the children interpret the 
same piece. You might also have 
them close their eyes atid listen to 
the music later telling you what 
they saw such as “I see some red 
candy dancing.” If a program 
stresses instruments you can use 


Listening tw music of the Teeter-totter 
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Dancing to music 


the instrument chart or have the 
instruments for the children to 
see. To review some of the music, 
the program usually repeats some 
of the pieces. You can have more 
reviews by playing some of the 
numbers on the piano or phono- 
graph. Be sure to praise the 
children whenever they recognize 
a piece. Some of the music you 
might like to play during rest 
periods. 

The second program we will 
call “Rhythm and Games”. Read 
the manual first. If the game or 
rhythm seems difficult explain it 
to the group and even play part 
of it before the program begins. 
You may have to repeat the an- 
nouncer’s directions for some of 
the children. Have the children in 
the right formation before the 
program begins, If it is a rhythm 
band program have the instru- 
ments in front of the children be- 
fore the program begins. This 
type of program creates excite- 
ment but after several programs 
all the children will co-operate. 


A television program is easier 


for you and the children as they 
can use their eyes as well as their 
ears. Whatever you have, radio or 
television, or both, be sure to 
make use of them. It lends 
variety to music as well as being 
a worthwhile activity. 

The radio and television is a 
valuable asset for little children. 
Here are some of the objectives 
to strive for: 


CHILDREN : 


1. To listen to’the programs, 

2. To follow the directions of 
the announcer and_ the 
teacher. 

. To sit or stand quietly when 
necessary. 

. To enjoy listening or partici- 
pating in the programs. 

. To participate in the pro- 
grams, 

. To recognize certain types of 
music, such as march, dance. 

. To remember some of the 
pieces that is if the pieces are 
repeated enough times. 


. To develop a sense of rhythm. 
(Turn to Page 64) 


Listening to the sound of the passing truck 
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A Language Arts Program 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Integrated Language Activities) 


Creative English (Oral) 
Introduction : 

Before the child puts his thoughts on paper he 
must have much experience with the feel of our 
language, the listening over and over again to the 
words that delight him through the sense of sound, 
sight, touch, smell. He listens to those who speak 
his language—of action, of sensory images—a lan- 
guage that tells of the touch of things—their odors, 
colors, smells. Beautifully expressed is this thought 
in the late book by Claudia Lewis—“Writing for 
Young Children”—The child speaks his language 
because he is by nature a Kinesthetic creature, tap- 
ping the world through feeling, touch, sight, sound.” 


A. Early Experiences with language 
1. Singing or saying original jingles—like, 
Boxes from the baker 
Boxes from the street, 


Boxes from the market, 
Our playhouse is complete. 


Softly Zimming, 
Zumming, humming, 
Little shiny, singing saw. 
Sawdust flying, 
Piling, piling, 
Little shiny, singing saw. 
The busy wheels turn 
Night and day. 
Clip, Clap! Clip, Clap! 
Is what they say. 


. Poor, tired old clock 
Why don’t you rest awhile, 
The people might be late a bit, 
But isn’t that the style? 


Softly humming, humming, 
To my doll. 

She doesn’t say a single word, 

But I know she likes it all, 

2. Thinking up original signs—(for our grocery 

store) 

Right this way 
you will want to stay. 

Lollipops of every shade 

Best ever made. 


We sell apples by the ton 
Don’t you miss a single one! 


3. Original Titles to Stories or Poems—A fourth 


grade story— 

“I found a lonely little dog yesterday on my door 
step. He looked hungry and very cold. I took him 
in and gave him some warm milk to drink. After he 
was rested, I let him out.” 

Various endings given to the story by the chil- 
dren— 

“I thought surely he would go home.” 

“I guess he had come to stay.” 

“Come to stay.” 

“He knew he was welcome.” 

4. Finding pictures from stories or poems which 
the children read or heard— 

From Fairies by Rose Fyleman — 

“Sleep in a dried-up ditch.” 
“Danced like a ribbon of flame.” 
“Hair of silver or gold.” 
From City Smoke by Olive Beaupre Miller 
“Leaps the smoke.” 
“The Chasing flames.” 
“Slowly fades to pearl and purple.” 
“Laughs cut its joy in soft white puffs.” 
“Its brooding, dove-gray wings.” 
5. Original endings— 

As I turned the corner I saw—a tottery old man 
trudging down the street. 

A silver airplane zooming through the sky. 

A lovely lady riding a milk-white horse. 


Fields and fields of yellow goldenrod. 
A shaggy, bent-over play-house tree. 
6. Describing words—The Month of March. 
“The tom boy month.” 
“Shouting over the hills.” 
“Hair blown all about.” 
“Kites a scampering in the sky.”’. 
“Skirts, flying in the breeze.” 
“Shrieking to the poor old trees,” etc. 
7. Variety in Sentence Beginning 
So many times we are tempted to begin each 
sentence with “I.” Could you try the following? 
a. An adjective—like Anxious to please, Brave 
to the face of it all. etc. 
b. An adverb—Closer and closer, Nearer and 
nearer, Merrily running along. 
c. A phrase—Wrapped warmly—Crouched in a 
corner— 
d. A prepositional phrase—In the beginning, For 
a moment. 
e. A subordinate clause. While the rain came 
down, When we came, Before we realized. 
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B. Enjoyment and Appreciation of Poetry. 


Establishing the Mood or Setting Through Con- 
versawon and Discussion: 

“tiave you a baby at home?’ How does your 
mother get your baby to sieep?” “Does she sing 
soft words while your baby 1s going to sleep?” 
“What do we call the soft, dreaming songs which 
Mother sings?” (Lullabies) “Do you know the 
names of any beautiful lullabies?” 

The children may suggest ‘Hush-a-By, Baby” 
(Moiher Goose), “My Bed is a Boat” (Stevenson), 
“Wynken, Biyken, and Nod” (Field), “The Rock- 
a-Bye Lady” (Field) etc. 

The teacher and the children both join in say- 
ing together some of the beautiful lullabies sug- 
gested by the children. 

“From our study of the Indian, what have you 
learned about the Indian baby?” 

The children may mention the papoose, the cradle 
made of bark and skins, the baby’s playthings hung 
on the cradle, the strap or handie so that the cradle 
can be hung on a tree while Mother is working, the 
Indian Mother humming softly to the papoose while 
she hoes her corn, eic. 

“What sounds do you think the Indian baby 
might hear as he goes off to sleep?” 

The children may meniion the rustling leaves, 
the call of the birds, the sighing of the trees, the 
night owl, the wind, etc. 

“What do the Indians call their Good Spirit who 
watches over and cares for them?” If the children 
do not know, the teacher develops “Manitou” from 
our word “God.” 

“I am going to read you an Indian Lullaby. As 
I read it, you may feel the slow, rocking rhythm of 
the words. Teacher reads: 


An Indian Lullaby 
Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose 
The green leaves are rustling o’erhead; 
Soft winds are sighing, the whippoorwill’s crying, 
Sleep, papoose, in your tree top bed. 


Hush-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose, 

Wrapped tight in your cradle-board nest, 

The pine tree is swinging, while Mother is singing, 
Little papoose, close your eyes and rest. 


Hush-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose, 

Night owl is calling from over the hill; 

Tiny stars peeping, to see if you’re sleeping, 
Sleeping and dreaming while all is well. 


Then rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
Sail away in your cradleship high; 
Manitou’s keeping close watch while you’re sleeping, 
So rock-a-by, hush-a-by-by. 

“What words make you feel sleepy?” (rock-a-by, 
hush-a-by, rustling of the trees, singing of pine 
tree, etc.) 
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“What night sounds did you hear?” (Winds rust- 
ling, Wh.ppvurwill crying, pane tree sighing, etc.) 

“whac mght pictures aid you see in the poem?” 
(treeiop bea, tiny stars peeping, cradie-board nest.) 

“What words teil us thac tius is an Indian luiia- 
by?” (papoose, tree top bed, cradle ship high, Mani- 
tou). 

“{n what ways do you find the Indian lullaby dif- 
ferent from our tuliaby?” The children may suggest 
a heavier rhythm, use of Indian words, use of words 
expressing outdoor sounds and pictures, etc. 


C. Creating Original Poems 

It is very natural for the smallest child to speak 
in the language of poetry, for it is easiest for him. 
His very iack of sight words causes him to speak 
in metaphors where his words seem to go farther. 
It is much better to get from a child delightfully 
fresh me.aphors than stilted rhyming lines. 

The teacher who has induced her children to 
look reguiarly for poetry at the reading table to de- 
light in the Poetry Hour, to say some lovely lines to 
the other children, to feel, see, and hear pictures in 
poetry—this teaching is putting the child in the 
right mood for creating bits of poetry of his own. 
This feel of words is the first step in the creating of 
poems, and should find its way into every kinder- 
garten and primary room. 

Children’s natural ways of saying things: 


The Stars 
“The stars look like twinkling lanterns.” 
“They look like shining gold.” 
“They look like smiling faces.” 
“They look like shining lights.” 


The Moon 
“The moon looks like a silver dish in the sky.” 
“The moon rocks about like a cradle.” 
“The moon looks like a silver boat.” 


Autumn Leaves 
“The leaves look like butterflies flying about.” 
“The leaves look like gypsy colors.” 
The group poem may be one of the most delight- 
ful approaches to individual effort in the lower 
grades, 


The Group Poem 


While the children are in the throes of poetry 
enjoyment, a snow storm may occur which thor- 
oughly delights them. They watch it, they play in 
it, they talk about it, they draw pictures of it. The 
teacher may ask them to give her some pictures 
which they see, hear, or feel about the snow. The 
teacher writes on the board the words, phrases, or 
sentences which the children give her — 

“The snowflakes are falling fast.” 

“They cover everything they pass.” 

“See the feathers fleating down.” | 

“They look like frosted silver on the ground,” etc. 
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_The pictures are discussed—which best suggests 
motion, which suggests color, which of all the pic- 
tures would you suggest putting first, etc. In this 
way the various pictures are filled out in little 
rhythmic patterns as the teacher writes the lines 
on the board: 

The snowflakes are falling fast, 
They cover everything they pass, 
Oh, see the feathers floating down. 
They look like frosted silver 

On the ground, 

Varied titles may be suggested—The Snow, The 
Coming Snow, Frosted Silver, The Snowflakes. The 
children decide The Snowflakes best expresses it. 
Contributions from First and Second Grade Pupils: 

A Sudden Storm 
People are scurrying, 
Cars are hurrying, 
Children are running, 
The Snow is coming. 
Jack (Age 8) 


Integrated Language Activities 
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to 
When I awoke this morning 
My room was filled with light ~~ ~*~ 
The birds were sweetly singifig* 
For Spring came last night. 
Hope (Age 8) sti 


The Falling Stars 
Little snow flakes all around, 
Falling on the street and ground, 
Are you stars from the sky so high? 
Do you get hurt when you fall and cry, 
And your tears make slush? 
Thomas (Age 8) 


Reference Material: 
Writing for Young Children, Claudia Lewis 
(1954), Simon Schuster. 
Creative Youth—Mearn’s, Doubleday. 
Writing Poetry, Marie Gilchrist, Houghton. 
Singing Youth, Edited by Mabel Mountsier, 
Harper. 


(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


A. Sensory Perception 


Children use a concrete personal language because 
they want to tell us what a thing feels like. 
Children delight in giving pictures to express a 
certain feeling like — 
1. The Cold — 
“My toes feel like hard icy rocks.” 
“We went shivering to bed.” 
“The snow crunched under our feet.” 
“The icy blast shock the house.” 
“The moon looked cold and orange-like.” 
Can you think up several more sentences to ex- 
press COLD? 
2. Motion — 
“The bird soars through the air.” 
“My Kite took to flight over our house.” 
“The plane raced through the sky.” 
“The bird rose into the air.” 
Can you give a sentence to best describe the motion 
of a steamship, a horse, a deer. 
3. Glee — 
“Our baby crows with glee.” 
“His eyes sparkled with mischief.” 
“His mouth twisted at each corner.” 
Can you give a sentence to best describe a child 
with a new toy, a puppy and a kitten, a laughing 
baby with two little teeth. 


B. Original Poems 
Here is an original poem written by a little girl 
of eight years — 
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The Harbor Tug 
With a puff, puff, puff, 
And a chug, chug, chug, 

Always busy 

Little harbor tug, 
Welcoming boats 
From far and near, 
Helping them safely 
Back to their pier. 


What sound words do you find? 

What busy words do you find? 

What would you call the poem? 

Can you make up a wee poem about an airplane? 


About Boats 

Boats hate to swim in this river, 
Its dirty skin is most wrinkled 
As the skin of the good earth 
That stands so still and lets 
Boats have lots more fun 
Everybody walk over it, 
Where waves scramble up 
The beach like cotton-puff dogs 
I'd rather be a pirate boat 
Though Id love to be a papa whale. 

Gertrude Louise Cheney (Age 7) 


What word describes the movement of the waves? 
(scramble) 

With what are the waves compared? (cotton- 
puff dogs)? 
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\’‘at sort of boat would you like to be? Can you 
tell ... why? 

Here are a few ideas for original verse, can you 
use them? 

The Leaves in the Autumn. 

A Little Shell. 

Sand Castles, 

The B’loon Man. 

Our Milkman. 

Busy Mills. 

The Fireman—by Betty (Age 8) 


Ding-Dong! 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 
The fireman down the street, 
In their suits of red, 
The neighbors all ran out to 
“Another fire,” they said. 


Ding-Dong! 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 
Now the firemen are coming 
Why don’t the people _________? 
And say “We thank you, Mr. Fireman 
We're glad the fire’s out!” 
Can you fill in the blanks with meaningful words? 
What would you call this poem? 
C. Telling About One Thing Only 
Read the two stories told by second grade chil- 
dren — 
“Yesterday I visited a farm. 
I went in Daddy’s car, 
We saw a cow by the fence.” 


“At the farm, a man had a pet rabbit. 

I fed him lots of clover, 

I liked to watch his nose wiggle when he ate.” 
Which story gives us the best picture? 

Which story tells about one thing? 

Which story uses the best descriptive words? 


D. Story Endings 


Here is a story written by a fourth grade boy— 
(Sheridan—Book 5) 


Red and Ready 

“There are times when red hair is not such a mis- 
fortune. There is a boy in this room who says he 
can make up eight stories about his red hair. I envy 
him very much, Day after day, I scratch my brown 
head trying to think of a subject but none comes 
out. This boy has a subject that never gets stale, I 
can’t say that I’d like to have red hair, but I can see 
where it comes in handy now and then.” 

What good points do you see in this story? What 
effective details have been put into it? 

Does each sentence belong to the story? Is the 
paragraph about one thing only? What would you 
suggest for a better ending? 
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E. Subjects for Compositions 


Look over the following list of subjects for com- 
positions — 


1. Indian Signals 7. An Unwelcome Guest 
2. A Sudden Shower 8. A Chipmunk’s Castle 
3. Windows at Christmas 9. A Dog’s Thoughts 
4. Not So Pleasant 10. Good for Nothing 
5. The Circus Parade 11. The Rescue 

6. Making the best of it. 12. Come To Stay 


Which title do you think would make the best 
story? Which title makes you most curious? Can 
you choose one of these titles and make an interest- 
ing story of about five sentences? 


F. Descriptions 


Here is a description written by a fourth grade 
pupil—Look it over carefully — 

Grandma’s Stories (Sheridan, Book 3) 

The most welcome visitor at our house is my 
grandmother, She seems to have a hundred pockets 
out of which flow rivers of peppermint. She never 
says, “Children, don’t make a noise.” When she 
cannot endure the racket any longer she calls us 
to her and tells us true stories about when she was 
a little girl. It does not seem a bit hard to keep quiet 
for Grandma. 

What picture words are used in this story? 

Which sentence gives you the most vivid picture? 

Can you add a picture word to “racket?” 

Would you change the ending to the story? 

Would you change the title of the story? 

Can you add any words to the story that will give 
us a better picture of Grandma? 


G. Use of Synonyms 


Can you change the underlined word to another 

word with the same meaning? 

. The little girl was terrified. 

. Our dog barked savagely. 

. The loss of her pet was a great grief. 

. The new boy in our room is very timid, 

. The child trembled with fear. 

. The old man looked very feeble. 


H. Putting New Zest To Our Compositions 


. Selling a Book. 
. Who’s Who in America. 
. What’s What in America. 
. Our Hall of Fame. 
. Picture Stories. 
Arranging Our Assembly Program. 
. Taking a Bus Trip About Our City. 
. Taking a Bus Trip About Our School. 
(Some of these ideas will be developed in our next 
issue.) 
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Let’s Check Up! 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Comes APRIL and we third-grade teachers 
begin to wonder whether or not our pupils have 
achieved what they should have, to date; and just 
what is left to be accomplished during the remain- 
ing weeks. 

Last fall, at a meeting with third grade parents, 
Jane Parker had given them an overview of the 
work she expected their boys and girls to cover 
during the school year. She kept the paper she had 
prepared for this and, in the spring, went through 
it again to see how far her class had gone. 

To check our work against her aims may give 
us a feeling of satisfaction of work well done #f, 
our pupils’ achievements are as great or greater 
than Miss Parker’s. To go through her objectives 
may help us decide what work needs to be stressed 
during the rest of the school year in order that our 
pupils will be ready for the fourth grade. To share 
this summary may, at least, prove to be a worth- 
while method of evaluating the work of the third 
grade. Jane Parker’s talk follows. 

“This evening we shall try to go through a day 
in third grade and give you some idea of what we 
hope your boys and girls will achieve this school 
year. Here is a copy for each of you of our daily 
program.” 


THIRD GRADE PROGRAM 
I. Constructive Activities 
Minutes 
(20) Conference—Language 
Experiences 
Discussion of week’s work 
Discussion of preceding day’s work 
Discussion of Day’s work 
Problems encountered 
(25) Directed Activities based on Social 
Studies 
Health and Hygiene 
Citizenship 
Science 
Geography 
History 
Excursions 
(20) Written Composition 
(10) Physical Education 
(15) Outdoor Play 
II. Special Help in Tool Subjects 
(15) Spelling 
(15) Writing 
(10) Formal Work in Language 
(40) Reading—Work Type—(Word study) 
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Dramatic play provides another opportunity for creativity 


NOON 
(40) Arithmetic 
III. (20) Self Chosen Activity 
(15) Outdoor Play 
IV. Recreational Activities 
(40) Reading Activities 
(Library and Reading Club Literature) 
(15) Music and Rhythm 
(20) Art or Films 
DISMISSAL 
“Naturally, we do not try to follow this rigidly— 
every program must be flexible to meet the needs 
and interests which arise. We begin the day with 
talking together—language. And, as you know, 
language goes along with every part of the day’s 
work, as does reading; so you will realize that the 
time allotted to it here is not the actual time given 
to it. One mother handed in a question pertaining 
to language, ‘Do you begin to teach grammar in 
the third grade—such as nouns, verbs, sentence 
structure?’ The boys and girls do learn what a 
sentence is, that two kinds of sentences are a state- 
ment and a question, and which mark of punctua- 
tion to use in ending statements and questions. 
They learn: 
to write letters and to use the terms ‘signa- 
ture’ and ‘greeting’ 
the correct use of Saw and Seen, Did and Done, 
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Went and Gone and Came and Come 

the meaning of proof-reading and how to 
proof-read their own papers 

the correct use of Ate and Eaten, Run and Ran, 
Is and Are, Was and Were, Gave and Given, 
and Weren’t 

the difference between a report and a story 

the meaning of the word ‘Title’ and an under- 
standing of what is meant by each important 

word in a title 

Conjunctions and prepositions are not consid- 
ered important words when writing titles. (We 
do not use the terms ‘conjunction’ and ‘preposi- 
tion’.) 

how to use the telephone correctly 

to use contractions (shortened words) as 
can’t’, ‘don’t’ Use the term ‘apostrophe’! 

how to address envelopes 

how to write special days and read and write 
dates 

how to write invitations and make introduc- 
tions 

how to write notices and greet callers 

how to write book reviews, creative stories, 
jingles, and poems 

And we have choral speaking. We’ve begun with 
a poem a month. How many of you have heard your 
child give ‘September’, ‘October’s Bright Blue 
Weather’ and parts of ‘Hiawatha’? 

I hope to get some outstanding creative writing 
from these boys and girls. They are showing great 
interest in it and already we’ve had some choice 
bits, a few of which I’d like to read to you. 

Spelling is very important to the third grade 
child. Through it he is able to write his thoughts 
and ideas and as he writes his ability to spell in- 
creases. However, when creative writing is going 
on our interest is not in correct spelling. The child’s 
mind is with the thoughts he is putting on paper; 
not on how the words a:re spelled. It would be a mis- 
take to interfere with his train of thought by call- 
ing attention to spelling. 

Spelling instruction is given at another period. 
Boys and girls learn, in different ways, to spell. 
They use the phonics and word skills taught in 
reading. But, since many words are not phonetic 
they must learn to visualize them; to see them in 
wholes and in parts. In their written work they use 
over and over the words they are learning to spell; 
they learn by repetition. 

Your child will continue using manuscript in 
spelling until he does cursive writing easily. The 
children are very eager to learn cursive writing 
and they will change to it gradually as they are 
ready for it. They will be using both manuscript 
and cursive writing through the third grade. 

We shall not have time to go into planning ex- 
cept to say that there is much value in pupil par- 
ticipation and this first period goes all too quickly. 
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They learn how to greet callers 


Next the activities based on Social Studies, which 
is taught through broad units of work. As you know, 
geography and history are included. You may not 
realize it, but we’ve already had a bit of both. The 
first day of school we had a colored map of the 
United States here and the boys and girls traced 
their vacation trips on the map. I was amazed that 
they could do so well! We have had geography books 
and a globe brought to school. Some were interested 
in the books; all in the globe. We reserve one bulle- 
tin board for a large map of the world. The boys 
and girls delight in finding the places we read 
about. Then we mark the place with a letter so that 
all can find it easily and below the map write the 
letter and what it stands for. For example, the 
adventure book from which I read a chapter each 
morning has its setting in England and the author 
lives in London. So we write ‘L. London where the 
author of the adventure books lives.’ ‘London is 
the largest city of the world.’ Or we write ‘R. 
Russia where the satellite, Sputnik, started from’ 
or ‘V. Virginia (Jamestown) where the first white 
people settled in 1607’ or ‘M. Massachusetts where 
the Pilgrims came to in 1620’. 

Going back to the adventure books which many 
of you have told me your youngsters get so much 
pleasure from—although the purpose is to help 
start the day happily with a common enjoyable 
interest they learn a great deal from the story 
time. For example, they learn about: 

stalagmites and stalactites 

valleys and mountains 

deltas 

the Greek Auk and that it is now extinct 
the golden eagle 

many animals and birds 

puffins 


The study of Columbus, the Indians (including 
the story of Pocahontas and John Smith) and the. 
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story of the Pilgrims has created an in in 
history. The last of November we have tetoo 
bus reserved to take us to the Historical Buil as 
a culminating activity of our Indian study. 

The boys and girls learn a great deal from first- 
hand experiences—and from films. There are ex- 
cellent filmstrips and films available now. During 
the Indian Study we have seen Navajo Children, 
Weavers of the West, Tipi—How, Apache Indians, 
Pueblo Boy. I doubt if it is possible to measure the 
learnings from these colorful, interesting films. 

In Social Studies we have had “Workers Who 
Help to Provide Food.” The second semester we 
take up “Workers Who Help Provide Shelter— 
Building Materials” and “Workers Who Help Pro- 
vide Clothing.” 

In science we go along with the seasons giving 
the youngsters a chance to discover and to experi- 
ment with plants and animals in nature. We want 
to keep the child’s natural curiosity alive and help 
him form the habit of testing an answer before he 
accepts it—a beginning of scientific thinking. We 
want him to learn from first-hand experience and 
from reading. We want him to appreciate and be 
thrilled at the beauties and wonders of nature. 

The child’s ability to read well determines, to a 
very great extent, how well he likes and succeeds in 
almost every other school subject. In most third 
grades children are on several different levels of 
reading achievement. The teacher takes the child 
on from wherever he is when he reaches her class. 
Standard tests are given which are supposed to 
help the teacher know each pupil’s reading needs. 

The teacher continues the work begun in the 
lower grades of teaching new sight words and 
teaching how to work out words by phonics and 
other word attack skills as: 

What is the beginning sound? 

What is the ending sound? 

Where is the word separated? (the number of 
vowels is a clue) 

What syllables do I know? 

When I pronounce the syllables and put them 
together what word do I hear? 

Does the word fit into the meaning of the 
sentence? 

Instruction in reading is given every day. The 
lessons may be more varied than in first and second 
grades. Children may read to find the answers to 
questions which arise in social studies or science; 
or to find out more about an interesting animal, 
bird, or place mentioned in the adventure book. 
Several times a week encylopedias from home make 
their appearance at school and the child shares his 
findings with the class. 

Another mother’s question was about arithmetic. 
She asks, “Is drill or practice necessary in learning 
arithmetic?” Yes, but it must be preceded by under- 
standine. Children must understand why we add, 
subtract, multiply or divide as well as how to solve 
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each type of problem; this shpuld result in a better 
understanding of when tqyuse a_certain process. 
Spitzer, an outstanding authority in Arithmetic, 
says that if children are to use Arithmetic effec- 
tively certain facts and processes must be mastered 
to the point where little thinking is necessary. We — 
believe that the basic combinations need to be 
learned so that the answers are almost automatic. 

Just as boys and girls differ in other ways they 
differ in their ability to understand and use num- 
bers. So all children will not cover the same amount 
of work. However, during the third grade most of 
the pupils will learn to add a column of two-figure 
numbers carrying no more than two tens, they will 
learn to subtract and carry back from the 10’s 
place and they will learn the multiplication and 
division facts through the five’s, We hope they will 
understand the dividing of wholes in halves, thirds, 
and fourths. All through the year they will have 
story probiems which require thinking as well as a 
knowledge of numbers. The children will probably 
make up story problems for their classmates to 
think through. 

The aim of the health and physical education 
program is to teach the children good health prac- 
tices and how to use them in their everyday living. 
A school nurse is at each building several times a 
week, a dental hygienist checks all pupils’ teeth 
once a year, and a school doctor gives a physical 
examination in the kindergarten, grades three and 
six. 
In the third grade team games are begun and 
with them come opportunities to practice leader- 
ship, fairness and to make decisions and to work 
together for the good of all, The development of 
large muscle co-ordination is the aim for the young- 
sters as they take part in tumbling, folk dances, 
and free play; and learn the skills of throwing, 
catching, jumping, climbing, and running. 

Dr. Powell, the Head of our health department, 
says that there is an increasing number of emo- 
tional students because they don’t have enough to 
do. Children need much outdoor play and activity. 
Medical authorities reports prove that a growing 
child needs from three to five hours a day of vigor- 
ous muscular activity. 

Through art boys and girls express themselves 
and in third grade they will continue to create with 
clay, calcimine, paint, crayons, paper, scissors, and 
paste, and, in addition, will use water paints. 
Greater skill and better results than in the lower 
grades, of course, will be expected in this last year 
in the primary department. 

In music the most important aim, as in the lower 
grades, is still enjoyment and satisfaction from 
singing or playing a musical instrument. Instru- 
mental teachers give lessons in the schools for a 
nominal fee. In third grade for the first time, each 
child has his own book and follows the music as he 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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CHARACTERS: 

Frank Johnny 
Susan Kevin 
Sandy Marilyn 


SCENE: At Frank’s house. As 
the scene opens the six children 
are sitting around the room. They 
have apparently just stopped in 
from school as they have their 
books with them. Frank is speak- 
ing. 


Frank: I don’t know how you 
feel but I simply can’t stand the 
word “RULES.” No matter where 
we turn, whether at home or 
school, somebody is always say- 
ing, “You can’t do this. . . it’s 
against the rule, or “You’ve got 
to do this, it’s the rule.” 

Sandy: I know exactly what 
you mean. The first thing in 
the morning, I hear, “You have 
to have your orange juice and this 
and that for breakfast.” Why, Oh 
just because it’s a health rule! 

Kevin: And then you get on 
your bike and perhaps like I do, 
deliver papers before school. The 
man at the news store has all 
these rules for the newsboys. “Put 
the papers inside the door. Don’t 
collect the money until saturday 
morning. Don’t go too early to 
wake the neighbors.” 

Susan: And then on the way to 
school it’s, “Wait for the lights. 
Wait for the traffic officer! Don’t 
run but walk. Cross between the 
white lines.” It’s enough to drive 
anyone bats. 

Johnny: I agree with all of you 
about the rules business, but some 
of it must be good. You spoke of 
crossing streets, Susan. Just last 
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week Billy Marsh paid no atten- 
tion to lights or traffic or any- 
thing. He darted across the street. 

Marilyn: He made it, didn’t he? 
I saw him at school yesterday. 

Johnny: Oh yes, he made it all 
all right, but he didn’t know his 
dog Butch was right behind him 
and he didn’t make it. The Vet 
who fixed his broken leg said he 
was lucky the truck didn’t kill 
him. 

Frank: Well, that’s only one 
example. But how do you like 
all those school rules? Bells are 
always ringing to remind you of 
rules. Don’t forget that. 

Sandy: It isn’t the rules inside 
the school that bother me. You ex- 
pect them. It’s those playground 
rules, It’s really no fun at recess 
anymore. 

Kevin: Oh you girls have it 
easy. We’ve started baseball prac- 
tice and those teachers have made 
up more rules than the players 
have in the World Series every 
Fall. 

Susan: What are you people 
getting at? Do you think we could 
get along without a single rule? 
Anywhere? Anytime? 

Johnny: Well, I’d sure like to 
try it one day. 

Marilyn: Probably that’s all 
the time you’d have. You might 
not live longer. 

Frank: I suppose this is all just 
foolish talk. I have an idea. We 
never know what to do on the 
rainy days we must stay indoors, 


especially in this month of April. 
Let’s each make up rhymes about 
what would happen if we didn’t 
have rules. 

Sandy: I think that would be 
fun, and I bet we would find out 
that rules are our friends after 
all. 

Kevin: 

Well, now it’s time to obey a 

rule. 

We must go home right after 

school, 

But we’ll be back each with a 

rhyme, 

And so till then, have a good 

time. 

Act I ends as the children pick 
up their books and exit. 


ACT II. 

CHARACTERS: Same as in Act I. 
SCENE: At Frank’s house on a 
rainy day. As the scene opens, the 
boys and girls are entering the 
room, wearing raincoats, hats, etc. 
Frank is welcoming them and 
says: 
Frank: Well, it’s such a rainy 
day, I thought you people would 
be showing up. I hope you're all 
ready to play that new game, 
WHAT IF? 

Sandy: Why certainly we are. 
That’s what we came for. We 
have got to convince ourselves and 
everybody else that RULES are 
necessary for everything whether 
we like it or not. 

Kevin: I’ve been talking to 
some of you and I know after real 
research you’ve come up with 
some interesting facts. Let’s play 
WHAT IF? I’ll start. I chose the 
subject of paper deliveries. 

What if I left papers on the 

steps each day, 
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*stead of inside doors the proper 
way? 

What if winds blew those pages 
away? 

“We'll get a new boy,” the 
dealer would say. 

So rules are important, what- 
ever the job, 

Whether you’re a Captain or 
just a plain Gob. 

Susan: 

The rules at home are the ones 
I hate. 

What if I decide to come home 
late? 

What if I leave dishes in the 
sink? 

Would that be O.K.? What do 
you think? 

Well, I tried it out and now I 
know. 

Stick to your rules! I’m telling 
you so. 

The results weren’t good; in 
fact they were bad. 

We were all unhappy and my 
parents quite mad. 

* * * 

Johnny: 

What if we play a game at 
school, 


And forget to bother with a 
single rule? 


I thought ’twould be fun so we 
tried it out. 

‘Twas a free for all battle and 
really a rout. 

What if we’re punished for 

fighting like that? 

So we all decided to throw in 
the hat, 

And now we’ve decided to stick 
to the rules, 

And get along peacefully as at 
other schools. - 


* 
Marilyn: 
What if we paid no attention to 
lights ? 


Couldn’t we cross, and be within 


rights? 

We waited for nothing; just 
scooted across. 

One of us tripped. What a nasty 
toss! 

The lights were against us; we 
were surely blamed. 


’"T would be our own faults if 
we should be lamed. 


To avoid all trouble crossing 
the street, 


We've decided that rules just 
can’t be beat. 


So WHAT IF is really not the 
best game. 


It’s SAFETY FIRST that has 
the fame. 

Sandy: 

What if we eat whatever we 
wish? 

What if we gobble all food in 
the dish? 

What if we choose all sweets 
every day? 

What if our HEALTH RULES 
are all thrown away? 

We tried it out; we’ve been 
quite sick. 

Now we let others help us pick. 

Back to our rules we all must 
return. 

The sooner the better, the 
quicker we learn. 

* ok * 

Frank: 

WHAT IF as a game is really 
O.K. 

For it’s taught us that rules are 
a must each day. 

So let us be glad we know what 
is right, 

And keep all rules forever in 
sight. 


All Together (to end the play) the 
children cheer. 


HURRAH for our future; Hur- 
rah for our schools. 

HURRAH for our country ; let’s 
obey all its rules. 


Dancing Rabbit - A Shadow Finger Play 


LAVILA E. SMART 


See my rabbit with ears so tall 
Watch them move against the wall. 
Now they are short 

Now they are tall 

Now you can’t see his ears at all. 


See my rabbit play with me 
Watch him keep me company 

At rest time he will dance for me 
Tra la tra la tra lalee. 

See my rabbit is sleepy now 


He will take a little bow 
Now he lies down 
And says good night 


Don’t wake him up ’til morning light. 


Sleep little bunny 
You are tired as can be 
Come again another day 
And play with me. 
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Cup hand with second and 
third fingers up as ears. 


Move down 
Move up 
Two fingers flat across thumb 


Move along wall as if dancing. 
Two fingers up for ears. 
Move ears down twice 


Hand at side 


Sing softly 
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Fooling Gracie Grasshopper 


CHARACTERS: 
Andy Ant Prudence Ant 
Honey Bee Benny Blue Bird 
Gracie Grasshopper 

Little Old Woman 
Little Old Man 
TIME: A sunny day in late sum- 
mer. 
SETTING: A field, bordering a 
garden. 


At Rise: Gracie Grasshopper is 
dancing in the grass. She sings in 
time to the dance. 

Gracie: 

I like to sing, I like to play, 

I like to dance all through the 
day. 

I like to skip, I like to hop, 

What fun I have, I’ll never stop. 

They say that I should go to work, 

They say I’m just an idle shirk. 

They even say I’m lazy, 

(Coming closer to the front and 

half whispering.) 

But they’re crazy ! 

(Gracie sings her song with 
several variations before she 
dances off to right. Andy and 
Prudence Ant, Honey Bee, and 
Benny Blue Bird come on from 
left, looking off after Gracie.) 

Andy: There she goes, dancing 
as usual. 

Benny: She looks so cute when 
she dances. 

Honey: Yes, but she wastes all 
her time. She hasn’t a thing put 
away for winter. She doesn’t 
make honey from the summer 
flowers. 

Prudy: Nor store away corn 
and peas, as Andy and I do. My, 
we ants keep busy, don’t we, 
Andy? 

Andy: Yes, Prudence. (Speak- 
ing a little wisfully.) But some- 
times I’d like to dance like Gracie 
Grasshopper. 

Prudy: Now don’t you get fool- 
ish, Andy. Why, if we’d all dance 
we'd all starve this winter, just 
as that silly Grasshopper girl is 
going to starve. 
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Honey: Oh, I hope she won’t 
starve. If she won’t learn to make 
honey, I hope she’ll start to put 
corn and grain away as you do. 

Benny: Or put nuts in holes as 
Sammy Squirrel does. 

Andy: We must tell her what 
winter is like. She’s very young, 
Benny. 

Benny: That’s right. Since she’s 
never seen snow how can she 
understand that it’s hard to find 
food when snow covers every- 
thing? None of my family likes 
snow. We fly south every autumn. 

Prudy: I’ve tried to tell her 
about winter and snow. 

Honey: So have I. 

Prudy: And she won’t listen, 
will she, Honey? Just goes on 
laughing, singing, and dancing. 
If she won’t listen, what can we 
do? We’ll just have to let her go 
hungry and starve in the winter. 

Andy: No, Prudy, we can’t do 
that. If we can’t tell her what 
winter is, we'll show her what 
winter is, won’t we, Benny? 

Benny: Yes, that’s what we’ll 
do, we’ll show her. 

Honey: Yes, we’ll have to show 
her — (Realizing what she’s say- 
ing.) Why, that’s silly. How can 
we show her winter? 

Andy: Well, - we - we - anyhow 
we can’t let her waste her time, 
and then starve. 

Benny (Slowly): Maybe I 
could take her on my back and 
fly up north where there’s lots of 
snow and ice. Then she’d see what 
winter is like. 

Prudy: Why it would be hun- 
dreds of miles to get to the frozen 
north. You’d have to fly for days. 
And the north wind might blow 
her off your back, — might even 
freeze you both. 

Honey: I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
work, Benny. If we could just 
show her how winter is right 
here. 

Andy (Getting an idea): May- 
be we could — 


Benny: How could we? 

Prudy: Now don’t be foolish, 
Andy. 

Andy: We could cover all the 
bushes and plants with something 
white, and she’d think snow had 
fallen. 

Honey: Yes, she 
snow. 

Prudy: But what would we use 
for covers? 

Benny: I know what we could 
use. A little old man and woman 
live up the hill. The little man 
gets a newspaper we could use as 
covers. It’s up there by the door 
now. The little woman has white 
towels hanging out. We could use 
those, too. 

Honey: They’d be glad for us 
to use their paper and towels to 
save poor Gracie’s life. What a 
lovely idea, Benny. 

Prudy: It will be a lot of hard 
work. 

Andy: But we’ll do it, so Gracie 
will know what winter’s like. 

Prudy: She’s silly and stub- 
born. I think she’s lazy. 

Benny: She dances pretty lively 
for a lazy one. 

Prudy: It’s easy to dance, but 
work is different. If she won’t 
work, she’s lazy. 

Honey: We'll teach her to 
work, when she _ understands 
about winter coming. 

Andy: What’s the matter, 
Prudy? You’re surely not afraid 
of a little extra work. 

Prudy: You know me better 
than that, Andy. Allright, I'll 
help you play the trick, if only for 
the fun of it. (They are about to 
start off left.) 

Honey: Whoops, - wait a min- 
ute. Here comes that dancing girl 
again. 

Gracie (Reentering from right, 
on dancing feet) : 

I like to sing, I like to play, 

I like to dance all through the 
day. 

I like to skip, I like to hop, 
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What fun I have, I’ll never stop. 
They say that I should go to work, 
They say l’m just an idle shirk. 
They even say I’m lazy, 

But they’re crazy! 

(Suddenly she pretends to 
notice the others for the first 
time.) 

Hi, folks, why don’t you have 
fun, why don’t you sing and 
dance as I do? My, you look so 
sad and serious. 

Benny: We're worried about 
you, Gracie. 

Gracie: Well, my goodness, 
don’t ever worry about me. Just 
worry about yourselves. 

Prudy: Why should we? 

Gracie: Because you look so 
unhappy, wasting your lives 
working and worrying. 

Honey: But we don’t want you 
to starve, Gracie. 

Prudy: (Going up to Gracie 
and speaking loudly): Did you 
ever stop to think what you will 
do when winter comes? You will 
find no food then. 

Honey: White snow will cover 
everything. 

Andy: The wind will be bitter 
cold. 

Benny: All the robins and we 
blue birds will have gone south. 

Prudy: You won’t laugh and 
dance then. 

Benny (With meaning): It’s 
going to happen soon, Gracie. 

Gracie: You’re just trying to 
scare me. 

Andy: Winter’s coming sooner 
than you think. 

Gracie: Well, I’m not going to 
worry. I’m tired from dancing 
and singing, so I’m going to fold 
myself up in my wings and take 
a pleasant nap. 

Honey: You’d better get ready 
for winter. 

Prudy: You'd better get to 
work and store away corn and 
peas. You’ve been lazy long 
enough. 

Gracie: Oh, go store away your 
own corn and peas. Fly south. Do 
whatever you want. Just let me 
alone. (She folds herself up in 
her wings and goes to sleep.) 
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Benny: Well, come on, pals, 
let’s get busy. 

Honey: Winter will be here any 
minute. (They hurry off left. 
They are gone only a short time 
till they return with a pile of 
newspapers and towels. .They 
spread these over bushes, flowers, 
grass, and shrubs, ad-libbing all 
the while: “Winter’s coming.” 
“What a blizzard.” “A heavy fall 
of snow.”’) 

Andy: (When work is fin- 
ished) : Well, winter has come. 

Honey: It really looks like it. 

Benny: Who'll wake Gracie? 

Prudy: I will. (Shaking Grac- 
ie.) Wake up, you lazy girl! Just 
look what’s happened. Now we’ll 
see if you’re so smart. 

Gracie (Rubbing her eyes): 
What — what — go away — (She 
looks about her.) Oh, what’s 
this? This white over every- 
thing? 

Andy: What do you think it is? 

Gracie: It isn’t — oh it is — 
snow! 

Benny: We told you winter was 
coming. 

Prudy: We told you to store 
away food, and you laughed at us. 

Gracie: But I never thought it 
would be like this. Where are my 
juicy leaves? Can’t I even have a 
salad? Oh, I’m so hungry — 

Honey: You wouldn’t believe 
us about winter. 

Gracie: Oh, how cold it is. You 
were right and I was wrong. 
(Remembering) But I did have 
a lot of fun singing and dancing. 

Prudy: Now you’ll have to pay 
for wasting your time. 

Gracie: Oh, kind friends, please 
give me some of your corn and 
peas and a little of your honey. 

Prudy: Not a bit. You had a 
right to save your own. 

Benny: We feel sorry for you, 
Gracie, but there’s nothing we 
can do. 

Andy: We tried to tell you 
about winter and you wouldn’t 
believe us. 

Gracie (Beginning to cry): 
Now I believe you. Oh, I want 
something to eat. 

Prudy: Well, you can go hun- 


gry. That’s the punishment for 
all lazy creatures. 

Honey: Ah, Prudy, she’s cry- 
ing. Let’s tell her she still has a 
chance. 

Gracie: What do you mean, a 
chance? I’m going to starve to 
death in the ice and snow. Brr, 
this cold, cold snow, this awful 
snow. 

Benny (Laughing): Look at 
it, Gracie. Open those big, bright 
eyes of yours and look at it. 

Gracie: It’s white — it’s — no, 
it’s not really cold! Why — why 
this isn’t snow! You’ve been fool- 
ing me! 

Andy: They’re the little old 
man’s newspapers. 

Honey: And the little old wo- 
man’s white towels. 

Prudy: You shouldn’t have told 
her so soon. I doubt if she’s 
learned a lesson. 

Benny (Gently) : We wanted to 
teach you how snow covers every- 
thing in winter. Now that you see 
how winter is, we hope you’ll get 
ready for it. 

Andy: So you won’t have to 
beg for food or go hungry when 
winter does come, store away lots 
of grain now. 

Gracie: Oh, I will, I will. I have 
learned a lesson. Thank you, my 
friends. It was good and kind of 
you to show me about winter. 

Prudy (Grumbling): We just 
wasted our time. 

Gracie: No you didn’t Prud- 
ence. You helped me understand 
about winter. Now I won’t spend 
all my time dancing and singing. 
It was wrong for me to do that. 

Benny: But you can spend a 
part of your time dancing and 
singing. 

Andy: You are too young and 
gay to quit. When you sing and 
dance you show how happy and 
thankful you are. 

Honey: I think we should all 
sing and dance to show how happy 
we are. We can sing while we 
work. Then we can dance when 
we store away grain or honey. A 
kind of thanksgiving dance. 

Gracie: (Waltzing about) : Oh, 
I could dance a_ thanksgiving 
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dance this minute. I’m thankful it 
isn’t winter yet. I’m thankful I 
still have time to store up food. 
I’m thankful you kind friends 
showed me about snow — 

Prudy: Now we're just wasting 
good time with idle talk. Let’s get 
busy and pick some corn, peas, 
and beans. 

Benny (Looking up): I can’t 
stay with you. I’m sorry, but I 
see some of my relatives are call- 
ing me. (He whistles up.) Guess 
they’re getting together to start 
south soon. 

Honey: Good-by, Benny. 

Andy: Come back early in the 
spring. 

Gracie: Good-by, Benny. Thank 
you for the snow and winter les- 
son. 

Andy: Glad to help you. Good- 
by. Good-by, Prudy! 

Prudy (As Benny flies off): 
Well, I’m not going to waste an- 
other instant. I’m going to work 
over in this garden. (Prudy goes 
off right.) 

Andy (Following her): So am 
I, 

Honey: I'll get the nectar from 
those flowers over there. (Honey 
follows right.) 

Gracie: I’m going to work with 
you. Please wait for me. (Gracie 
runs after the others. She has 
hardly gonc until the Little Old 


I could not run away 


But I can climb a high tree 
And stay there night and day: 


Looking down on you 


You’d think my eyes looked very queer 
Like buttons for a shoe: 


Would be safe within my own home 
When he came passing by. 


I would not make a fighter 


If you would find me wide awake 


He went away and left me 
He didn’t think that I 


Man and Woman hobble in from 
left.) 

Little Man: Look, Little Wo- 
man, here are our papers and 
towels, blown all about. 

Little Woman (As she folds 
her towels): The wind doesn’t 
often blow like this, Little Man. 
It must be the north wind. 

Little Man (Gathering pa- 
pers): Yes, winter’s on the way. 
Look up, — what do you see? 

Little Woman: A flock of birds. 

Little Man: Robins and blue 
birds, getting ready to fly south. 

Little Woman (Pointing to- 
ward right): And see that honey 
bee gathering honey? My, how 
fast she works! But she looks so 
gay. 

Little Man: Now look down 
there. What do you see? 

Little Woman: Ants carrying 
away the grains of corn. How 
hard they work! 

Little Man: They’ll have plenty 
to eat this winter. 

Little Woman: And look at 
that cute little grasshopper, roll- 
ing the big pea along and dancing 
after it! 

Little Man (Laughing): Roll- 
ing the pea just like a big green 
ball. 

Little Woman: Why, they’re all 
storing away food for winter, just 
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One day a hunter caught me 


as we do. You put the grain in 
the barn. 

Little Man: And you put the 
tomatoes and peaches in the jars. 

Little Woman: Then when 
snow is on the ground we’ll sit by 
our warm fire. 

Little Man (Putting his free 
arm around the Little Woman, as 
they start off left, carrying their 
papers and towels) : How thank- 
ful I am. It will be a cozy winter. 

Little Woman: A happy winter. 
I’m thankful, too. (Stopping an 
instant and looking about) I hope 
it will be a happy winter for all 
these little creatures. 

Little Man (With a chuckle): 
It will — especially for that fun- 
ny grasshopper. Ho, ho, a pea for 
a ball! (Laughing, they go off 
left. Gracie’s song is heard off 
right.) 

Gracie (From off right) : 

I like to sing, I like to play, 

I like to dance all through the 
day. 

I like to skip, I like to hop, 

What fun I have, I’ll never stop. 

But if they say that I don’t work, 

And dare they call me “Idle 

shirk”, 

(She runs across the field roll- 
ing a big green pea.) 

And should they call me lazy, 
Then they’re crazy! 


I trembled — toe to head, 


I lay so very quiet 
He said “That fellow’s dead”. 


He took a stick and tickled me 


But I was very wise, 


I did not move my head nor tail 


I did not blink my eyes: ‘ 
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THE TREE HOUSE—Rebus _ Helen Sirimple 
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ONE DAY A | STOPPED AT THE 


UNLOADED A . WHEN THEY RIPPED OPEN 


THE SAW A INSIDE. THE 
MOVED THE a INTO THE = ey STEPPED IN- 


SIDE THE Co): “11S A LITTLE HOUSE JUST FOR ME, 


HE SAID. THE DROVE AWAY IN THE 


BUT THEY LEFT THE BY THE WHERE 


ARE You ?” CALLED HERE ANSWERED 
HERE IN MY NEW HOUSE. WAS SURPRISED. 


“BUT WE CAN’T LEAVE THAT THERE. We ‘LL 
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CHOP IT INTO FIREWOooD /” : PLEASE ! CRIED {--- 


“MAY I HAVE IT FOR MY HOUSE BUT HAD A WON- 
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Cats 
Relatives 


“H 
ERE comes Mrs. Goose,’ 
said Black Cat, on April Fool’s 
Day. “I’m going to have some fun 
with her.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, Old Lady 
Owl, Mrs. Hen, and Mr. Pig, who 
were there in front of Black Cat’s 
house. 

“Wait and see,” laughed Black 
Cat. When Mrs. Goose came 
along, he said, “Hello, there. 
Would you like to see my twin 
brother? If you’ll wait here, I'll 
send him to see you. He’s behind 
the house.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you had a 
twin brother,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Is he here visiting? Yes, do send 
him to see me. I didn’t know you 
had any relatives.” 

Black Cat went behind his 
house. Pretty soon he came back 
from the other side of the 
house, waving his cap, and smil- 
ing. He took hold of Mrs. Goose’s 
wing and gave it a friendly shake. 
“How do you do,” he said. “So 
you are Mrs. Goose of Animal- 
town! I have heard so much about 
you. I am glad to meet you.” 

Mrs. Goose smiled a wide smile. 
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“I’m glad to meet you,” he said. 


“Why, you do look just like your 
brother,” she said. “You even 
have on clothes just like his.” 
“Oh yes, we always dress 
alike,” said Black Cat. 
The others were all watching 
and waiting, and hoping that Mrs. 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, 
Illustrated by the Author 


Goose would say: “Oh, you are 
just trying to fool me! I forgot 
what day it was.” 

But she didn’t. “Now do go 
back and send Black Cat here,” 
she said. “I can see you look like 
him; but I want to see if he looks 
like you.” 

“All right. I'll be glad to.” Black 
Cat went all around the house, 
and came to Mrs. Goose again. 

“Well, I’d hardly be able to tell 
you and your twin brother apart,” 
laughed Mrs. Goose. “Now go 
back and get him; I want to see 
you both together.” 

Mrs. Hen nudged Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “Now she’s got him,” she 
whispered. 

Old Lady Owl said, in a low 


Ce, 
Black Cat came around the house again! 
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voice: “It’s time this foolishness 
stopped.” 

Mr. Pig. just looked and 
laughed. 

“Go on,” urged Mrs. Goose. 
“Go on, and get your brother.” 

“He’s very shy,” said Black Cat. 
“He doesn’t like to be seen with 
me. He says it makes him nervous 
to have people ask ‘Are you 
twins?’ when they should see 
right away that we are.” 

“Then I’ll go behind your house 
and look at him myself,” said 
Mrs. Goose; and she started to. 

“Better keep your eyes on your 
feet,”” Black Cat told her then. 
“There are holes where I’ve been 
digging, and you might fall in.” 

Mrs. Goose did keep her eyes 
on her feet, though she didn’t find 
any holes. And Black Cat took his 
chance, and rushed around the 
other side of the house and was 
there behind it when Mrs. Goose 


came. 

“Hello, Black Cat’s twin,” she 
said. I do wish I could look at you 
both at once. Stay here; I am go- 
ing to find him.” 


She rushed away on one side 
of the house; Black Cat rushed on 
the other. But this time she saw 
him rushing. 

“Which one are you?” she 
asked. “Black Cat or his twin? It 
is very confusing.” 

Old Lady Owl thought this had 
gone far enough. “It is a confus- 
ing day,” she said. “Mrs. Goose, 
stop and think; don’t you know 
what day it is?” 
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“Of course, It is the thirty-first 
of March. I looked at my calendar 
just before I came out. That’s 
what the calendar said. I always 
tear off a leaf every day.” 

“Then you should have torn 
that leaf right off,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “It isn’t the thirty-first 
of March. It is the next day.” 

“Mrs. Goose, what would the 
next day be?” asked Mrs. Hen. 

“It would be the first of April, 
that’s what.” 

“And what day would that be?” 

“The first of April is the first 
of April,” recited Mrs. Goose. 
“Anyone ought to know that.” 

“But it’s something else, too.” 

Then a light began to dawn in 
Mrs. Goose’s eyes. “Oh,” she said. 
“It’s April Fool’s Day, that’s 
what!’ 

“And you have been fooled,’ 
grunted Mr. Pig. how!” 

“And it was I who did it,” 
laughed Black Cat. “You swal- 
lowed it all; that I had a twin!” 

Then Mrs. Goose was furious. 
She shouldn’t have been, for jokes 
like that are all right on that day. 
She stamped her foot and said, 
“I am certainly glad you don’t 
have a twin. One Black Cat is 
enough. One Black Cat is too 
many.” 

Old Lady Owl thought it was 
time to end this. 

“Let’s all go on a little walk to 
the Wild Woods,” she said. “And 
look for signs of spring.” 

“Come past my house, first,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I have some- 


thing to show you. Did you know 
I was one of three triplets?” 

The animals all looked at each 
other, and shook their heads, as 
if to say, “She just can’t be that 
dumb!” But Old Lady Owl spoke 
up, and said, “Oh, Mrs. Goose 
dear, do you think you could fool 
us that way? In the first place, 
we know what day it is, and are 
on the lookout for jokes. And in 
the second place, we’ve had that 
kind of foolery once; it wouldn’t 
go, again. Let’s all go straight 
to the Wild Woods.” Then she 
whispered to Mrs. Goose, “Per- 
haps you'll find some other way of 
fooling Black Cat. Keep watch- 
ing for a chance.” 

Mrs. Goose nodded her head, 
and looked hopeful. 

It was sunny in the Wild 
Woods; in places, tiny green leaves 
were beginning to happen. The 
ice had melted, in the brook. They 
walked along and they walked 
along, and after a while Mrs. 
Goose called out, very excited; 
Black Cat, come and look up in 
this tree; here are some of your 
relatives! Really! Come!” 

Black Cat came, and so did the 
others. They all looked up; yes, 
there were pussy willows, soft 
and gray, Mrs. Goose was just 
delighted with herself. 

“Well, did I fool you?” she 
asked Black Cat. © 

He was very nice about it. He 
said, “Yes, And I’m going to climb 
up and pick my relatives off the 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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ly THE hardware store 
Farmer Kunkel paid for the fenc- 
ing, the pliers, and the wire clip- 
pers, grumbling all the while to 
the storekeeper. “If I could only 
afford a man to build a new fence 
for me. That last flash flood 
poured water into my creek bed 
so fast that now I have a pond. 
It’s filled with wild ducks that’ll 
eat up my truck garden. As if my 
red cabbages and green spinach 
aren’t having enough trouble with 
the snails making lace out of the 
leaves.” He walked to the door. 
“The fence is to keep Dandelion, 
my plowhorse and Mooly, my cow 
out of the pond. They can’t swim. 
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But it won’t keep away the 
ducks.” He brushed past three 
red-hatted hunters who entered 
the store. 

“Poison bait will do the trick 
for the snails, Farmer Kunkel,” 
called the storekeeper after him. 

“Not for my farm,” the farmer 
answered. “I have two cats, a 
beagle-eared terrier, a goat and 
seven red hens. Each one would 
make a beeline for any bait.” He 
banged out the door. He jumped 
into his pickup truck. 

He raced over the highway to 
his green valley farm. He pulleu 
over to the side of the road when 
a big yellow car with three men 


Farmer 
Kunkel's 
Ducks 


IRENE TAMONY 


in it whizzed past to park up 
ahead. 

“Wait, Farmer Kunkel!” the 
driver yelled. 

With a clash of gears, the 
farmer stopped. 

The driver ran back. “We’re 
duck hunters. We heard you tell 
the storekeeper about the ducks 
on your place. If you will let us 
hunt there, we’ll pay you well. My 
two city friends are anxious to 
bag some ducks.” 

Farmer Kunkel scratched his 
head. “Why, I think that can be 
arranged,” he answered. He made 
some quick addition of numbers in 
his head. “Come by in the morn- 
ing. Just be sure your shots don’t 
go wild.” 

“Sure. Sure. Anything you say, 
Farmer Kunkel,” agreed the 
hunter. “Oh, my name’s Tweedle.”’ 

Farmer Kunkel tore out to his 
farm. He hurried right out to the 
pond to mend the fence. On the 
way back he walked up and down 
the rows of red cabbages, and 
green spinach. He cried out hap- 
pily: 

“What luck, what luck, 

Not a snail nor a duck 

Has been in my garden today!” 

Early in the morning the 
farmer waked up to the racket 
of the hunters. “Pesky hunters,” 
he growled. “Maybe it wasn’t such 
a good idea.” His face brightened. 
“But I'll make a lot of money and 
get a new fence.” 

After his other chores, the 
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farmer rushed out to his truck 
garden, He held up his hands in 
disgust. He yelled: 

“Worse luck, worse luck 

Many a snail and a duck 

Has been in my garden today.” 

When he went back to the house 
at noon he found a note and a 
pile of money on the kitchen table. 
He read the note: 

“Here’s your pay for the duck 
pond. We’ll be back tomorrow. 
Signed, Tweedle.” 

But the hunters didn’t show up 
the next morning. 

Again the farmer went out to 
his truck garden, to hoe weeds. 
This time he repeated with a grin: 

“What luck, what luck 

Not a snail nor a duck 

In my green garden today !” 

He began to hoe the rows. He 
heard a rustle in the grass at his 
feet. 

There sat a brown duck quack- 
ing softly to her family. When the 
farmer moved she rose up. She 
quacked a loud order to her five 
little ducklings. One by one they 
followed their mother to the pond. 
Each pointed tail flicked back and 
forth as they waddled along. 

Farmer Kunkel’s face got red. 
“So!” he yelled. “You’re going to 


raise your families here. I won’t 
have a single leaf left. The hunt- 
ers will put a stop to you mallard 
ducks.” He whirled around to go 
back to his hoeing. He tripped over 
the hoe and fell flat. There he had 
a duck’s eye view of his truck 
garden. 

Up and down each row walked 
a brown duck or a green-necked 
duck. Now and then they stopped 
and dipped their wide bills to the 


ground. They walked in a long. 


procession down the garden path 
to the pond. In each wide bill hung 
a@ round something. 

The farmer stared. He stopped 
shouting. He got up quietly and 
sneaked back to the house. “Got 
to stop those hunters,” he mut- 
tered as he went. 

The farmer phoned Mr. 
Tweedle. No answer. “I’ll run 
over there,” he cried to his two 
cats on their cushions. He jumped 
into his pickup truck and whizzed 
away. 

Soon he rattled back. His face 
was as long as a hoe handle. 

“What will I do? What will I 
do?” he hollered to his cats. The 
hunters will be back tororrow, 
sure.” 

Before dawn the next day the 


Now It's———— 


(A Puzzle) 


farmer ran from his house with 
a flashlight in one hand and a big 
board in the other. He reached the 
duck pond just as he heard men’s 
voices coming up from the road. 

The farmer flashed the light on 
the hunters. “Hold on. No shoot- 
ing!’ he cried. “Can’t you hunt- 
ers read?” He held up the wooden 
board. On it was printed in black 
letters : 

NO HUNTING OR SHOOT- 
ING. THIS MEANS YOU. 
SIGNED. FARMER KUNKEL. 

Mr. Tweedle opened his mouth. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Come on, men,” he muttered. 

“Here’s your money,” the 
farmer shouted after them. He 
ran over and stuffed the bills into 
the hunter’s hand as if the money 
burned him. “I can get along with- 
out a new fence for a while 
longer.” 

“What’s the big idea?” de- 
manded Mr. Tweedle. 

“This is the big idea,” an- 
swered Farmer Kunkel. He sang 
out: 

“No hunters’ll come to scare 
my duck 

That'll guard my garden green 

No shooting on my pond of luck 

Mrs. Duck will reign as queen.” 


Leave the blank in the title until last. Fill in the blank at the end of the lines below with a word that 
rhymes with the last word in the line above it. The first letters of the words you have written will spell 
the word that is missing from the title. 


It’s kite time now and that is fine. 


You'll fly your kite; I’ll fly 


More than winter or summer or fall 
I like spring; it’s best of —_____. 


Kites belong to spring and that’s 


As sure as kittens belong to _______.. 


I’ve put away ice skates and sled. 


The color of my kite is — 
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I’ll fly my kite from a vacant lot. 


It isn’t cold there and it isn’t 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


Answer mine, all, red, cats, hot — MARCH 


. 
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The Bird 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


That Couldn’t Fly 


Lirtte RHEA gave one last wiggle. There, he 
was out of the shell. He stood, a baby bird a foot 
high. He was about half the size of a watermelon. 
Round and fluffy, his cream colored feathers were 
striped with gray. He looked just like the dried 
grass his nest was made of, with the sunlight and 
shadow of the Pampas. Even his toes were feath- 
ered, and he could move without making a sound. 

“Kee!” he squeaked, for he was hungry. 

He was one of ten baby birds. His mother, the 
South American ostrich, was scratching about the 
grass roots. Those roots were good to eat. The tall 
pampas grass waved in the breeze, and the sun felt 
warm. 


Suddenly the grass stems moved, and a strange 
smell came to little Rhea’s nostrils. Had he but 
known it, it was a fox. “FREEZE!” Mother told 
them in ostrich language. She herself squatted flat 
on the ground. Little Rhea squatted flat on the 
ground. So did his brothers and sisters, They did 
not move. But the fox came right on. 


Now a great bird four feet tall came running. It 
was Father Rhea. He had sturdy long legs with 
almost no feathers on them. He ran with his sharp 
beak thrust forward, his head on its long neck 
pointed straight at the fox. The fox turned and was 
gone. 

Now Mother clucked again, and this time her bird 
note meant “Come.” Little Rhea and his brothers 
and sisters followed her in a long line. Mother was 
digging out the grass roots with her big right foot. 
Each of her three toes had a blunt nail with which 
to dig. Un! That tasted good. 
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Mother and Father did not have ostrich plumes 
like the African ostrich. They were gray birds with 
black feathers on their shoulders and feathers like 
hairs on their heads. Since there were no trees on 
the pampas, but only tall grasses for miles and 
miles, they had no need to fly. So they had lost the 
power to fly. But they had long legs for running, 
and they could run fast enough to get away from 
danger. 

It was the baby birds that were in danger from 
foxes and other animals. But Father Rhea watched 
for danger to his flock. 

Not far away, vast herds of cattle roamed the 
pampas. Cowboys on horseback sometimes drove 
the cattle to market. 


One day when little Rhea was half grown, he saw 
a cowboy riding along after a stray calf. He car- 
ried a bola—which was the South American kind 
of riata. It had three balls on the ends of a rope. 
When he flung it at the calf, the rope wound itself 
around the little animal and held it fast. 

Another day Mother gave the danger signal, and 
little Rhea “froze” as still as a shadow, in the tall 
grass. But he could see what was going on. 

It was the cowboy trying to catch Father Rhea. 
First Father ran zigzag, with his long legs going 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour. He held his small 
wings spread open at his sides, perhaps to help him 
balance. And he had his long neck straight out. 
But the cowboy was riding even faster than Father 
could run. 

The ground thudded with the sound of running 
feet. Suddenly Father gave a kick. It almost struck 
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Father Rhea came running 


the cowboy’s horse. But the cowboy was about to 
throw his bola. Father gave another kick, and this 
time it made the horse turn the other way. The 
bola wound itself about a little bush. But Father 
Rhea ran free. 


Another time little Rhea watched his father. A 
strange rhea had come, trying to call the hen birds 
to come with him. But Father ran at him thrusting 
with his bill as if it were a sword. And he filled the 
air with an angry “BOOM!” 


Father was a 100-pound bird. But so was the 
strange rhea. For a time they boomed at each other 
angrily. Their sharp bills darted at each other’s 
eyes. But after awhile the strange rhea gave up 
and ran away. At first Father ran after him, and 
he bounced so high, it seemed as if he was on 
springs. But the strange rhea showed that he was 
through trying to steal father’s flock. 


Later came a big surprise. When Mother laid 
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another nestful of big eggs in a hollow in the 
ground, several of little Rhea’s aunts laid their 
eggs in the same nest. Then Father sat on the nest 
and kept all the eggs warm. And while Mother and 
the rest of the flock fed on grass roots and tried to 
catch the big yellow butterflies, Father watched for 
hungry foxes. For six weeks he kept those eggs 
warm. Only when the big eggs began to hatch would 
he’ leave them for any length of time. A bird that 
could not fly, he had his own way of taking care of 
his flock. Some day little Rhea would be a big rhea, 
and take care of a flock of his own. 


-THE VISCACHA 


Rhea had a neighbor on the pampas, a very dif- 
ferent sort of fellow. That was Viscacha,* who 
came out only at night. He was a nibbler about the 
size of a big rabbit, and he burrowed into the 
ground and lived in a cave. He had short front legs, 
but how he could dig with them! He had two white 
stripes across his face, and a patch of black hairs 
beneath each of his little eyes. Otherwise he was 
about the color of the ground. He did sentry every 
night while his colony came out to nibble at the 
grass roots with their flat teeth. When there was 
no danger, he played with the stones and dry bones 
they brought home. But if an owl or any other 
hungry creature came too near, he gave the danger 
call. He, too, had a way of keeping his family from 
harm. 


* Pronounced, vis ka che. 


The Viscacha gave the danger cry and his neighbors all 
disappeared in their burrows 
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A true story about a lucky little swallow 


Lucky Poses 
for his Picture 


One MORNING very early 
the sky was filled with great black 
clouds. Sharp flashes of lightning 
split the sky and then the rain 
began to fall. 

Inside the old red barn, two 
mother barn swallows sat upon 
their nests, while the father swal- 
lows were huddled near by. Ac- 
customed to spending all the day- 
light hours outdoors, they twit- 
tered restlessly when forced to 
stay inside by the storm. 

Suddenly a great rumble of 
thunder shook the earth and the 
old barn trembled. The little mud 
nest belonging to one of the swal- 
low families was jarred loose 
from the rafter and fell to the 
ground. The two parent birds 
fluttered around helplessly as 
their two naked, blind little bab- 
ies, only two days old lay on the 
cold floor of the barn. There was 
nothing they could do to help. 

Soon the rain slowed to a driz- 
zle, and the earth and green plants 
took on a fresh, clean smell. The 
farmer came to the barn to do the 
morning chores and noticed the 
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fuss which the swallows were 
making. He saw the cold little 
birds on the floor. He picked them 
up and put them back in the nest. 
Then he placed the nest on a shelf 
at the back of the stall. He was a 
wise farmer. He knew that barn 
swallows were one of the farm- 
er’s very best friends. They des- 
troy millions of insects which 
would otherwise eat the farmer’s 
crops. 

When the farmer left, Mrs. 
Swallow carefully flew to the 
nest, but it seemed strange in its 
new resting place and she was 
afraid to alight on it. She and her 
husband circled around chirping. 

Just as Mother Swallow had 
decided to go back to the nest, the 
farmer returned with a step lad- 
der. With him was his daughter 
and in her hand she carried a tin 
coffee can. The farmer climbed 
the ladder and nailed the coffee 
can to the rafter in exactly the 
same spot as the nest had been. 
Then the girl carefully placed the 
nest with the two little birds in 
it in the can. 


EVELYN EMERSON 


“There,” said the farmer, “I 
guess that’s all we can do for 
them.” 

“It’s all right, little birds, said 
the girl, softly, but of course the 
birds could not understand what 
she was saying. 

Long after the two people had 
left, the parent birds fluttered 
around the nest in its odd tin con- 
tainer, but were afraid to light 
upon it. Finally, however, mother 
love overcame fear, and Mother 
Swallow timidly came to rest on 
the edge of the nest. It smelled 
strange, but one little bird was 
opening his mouth for food; so 
forgetting her fear she flew off 
after insects for the babies. All 
day the parent birds brought in- 
sects but only one baby ate. The 
other lay in the nest without mov- 
ing. By evening Mother Swallow 
knew that her one baby was dead. 
He had been killed when the nest 
fell. She picked his little body up 
in her beak and carried it outside 
where she dropped it on the 
ground. Now there would be only 
one baby to raise. 

For many days the parent birds 
were busy bringing insects to the 
hungry baby. As he grew larger, 
feathers began to appear and he 
began to look more like his par- 
ents. 

He became restless all alone 
in the nest, so one day he perched 
on the edge. Here he had room to 
stretch his little wings and legs. 
It was fun to peer over the edge. 

Then came the day when Father 
and Mother Swallow did not bring 
food to the baby, but perched on 
the fence outside the harn door 
and tried to coax the little bird 
from the nest. Baby bird sat on 
the edge of the nest calline in vain 
for food. His parents flew past 
the nest but refused to bring him 
even one insect. Several times he 
fluttered his little wings, danced 
up and down as if to take off. but 
each time fear was stronger than 
hunger. 

The little bird had just decided 
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that it was an unfriendly world 
when another startling thing hap- 
pened. The farmer’s daughter who 
had helped save the little bird, 
came into the barn with a step 
ladder and a camera. She placed 
the ladder near the nest and 
climbed to the top, so that she was 
only a few inches from the little 
bird in the nest. 

Watching her with curious, 
beady eyes the little bird won- 
dered what would happen now. 
Should he be afraid, he wondered? 
Suddenly a blinding flash ex- 
ploded in his face, He was so sur- 
prised that he nearly toppled from 
the nest: 

“Don’t be scared, little bird,” 
said the girl. 


Peruaps you have often 
watched a robin or a cat bird 
flying close to their nests, hopping 
on the lawn or hedge, but always 
staying close to their homes. 
What do you think of a little bird 
that flies a thousand miles from 
home and spends most of its life 
in mid ocean? These small crea- 
tures are the stormy petrels, often 
called Mother Carey’s Chickens 
by sailors who do not like to meet 
them on a voyage. They are con- 
sidered bad luck, probably be- 
cause they are seen just before a 
storm. 

Passengers aboard an ocean 
liner, bound for Europe, are often 
surprised to see flocks of these 
small black birds flying so far 
from land. They are daring little 
voyagers, skimming the waves 
and flying into the face of the 
storm, their dark coats matching 
the black clouds that seem to 
touch the angry water. 

Where have they come from? 
Where are their nests? Why do 
they take to the sea? 

Their nests are a thousand or 
more miles away, and they return 
to land only to raise their young. 
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“Do you know, little bird,” she 
continued, “you are unique. Not 
many little birds can brag about 
growing up in a coffee can nest.” 
And again the flashbulb exploded 
as she recorded another picture. 

“This,” thought the little bird, 
“is too much.” So once more he 
fluttered his wings and this time 
took off. 

“Goodbye, Lucky,” called the 
girl softly, ‘and good luck.” 

He was very scared and beat his 
little wings frantically. Just when 
he felt that he could not move his 
wings another time, he somehow 
found himself perched on the 
fence beside his parents, 

Immediately, Father Swallow 
skimmed out over the barnyard 


Mother Careys Chickens 


If the ship is bound for England, 
the petrels, most likely, have 
come from their breeding place— 
the southwest coast of Wales. 
They build their nests in the 
ground or crevices of rocks. Some- 
times they are little engineers and 
build tunnels in the earth, laying 
one precious white egg in a tiny 
room at the end of the tunnel. 
It takes fifty days for the baby 
petrel to hatch and many more 
weeks for it to get ready to take 
to the sea. When the mother has 
finished :her work of child rear- 
ing she again wings her way over 
the wide ocean, only returning to 
the land to breed her yoiing. 
Many legends are connected 
with the petrel. The name is de- 
rived from Peter because the 


and returned with an insect for 
the frightened baby. Now that he 
was out of the nest the parent 
birds fed him and coaxed him to 


At first he was frightened. This 
world looked so big from his 
perch on the fence. But once hav- 
ing had the thrill of sailing 
through the air on his own wings, 
he was not content to sit still for 
long. By evening he was skimming 
over the barnyard with his par- 
ents. 

Never did he dream that the 
next day many people would see 
his picture in the newspaper as 
he sat on the edge of his coffee 
can nest preparing to launch him- 
self into the big world. 


MARGARET REARDON 


petrel appears to walk on the 
water as the apostle Peter is said 
to have done. The petrel, however, 
does not actually walk on the 
waves but skims in such a way 
that it gives this impression. 

If we could view the petrel 
through binoculars we would see 
that it is not entirely black, but 
has a patch of white near the tail. 
Because of the swiftness of their 
flight we see only the darkness of 
their coats in the gloom of the 
approaching storm. 

These little pilgrims never 
seek human habitants but will 
follow ships for hundreds of 
miles, living on bits of food tossed 
overboard. When they are ex- 
hausted, they nestle down on the 
waves at night, as safe and secure 
as the robin sitting on her nest 
in the apple tree. 

What is it in the breast of that 
tiny bird that makes her seek the 
pathless regions of the sea? The 
wisest men in the world cannot 
tell us too much about that thing 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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THE PAINTED TURTLE 


This little Painted Turtle is sunning itself on a 
log in its home pond. Painted turtles spent part of 
their time in water and part out of water. They 
breathe when they are out of water because they 
have lungs. But they feed under water. They eat 


water insects, water plants and some small animals. 


All turtles have a shell over their back. This 
shell is useful to them. They can pull their head, 
tail and legs back under this shell if they are ap- 


proached by an enemy. 


Helen Strimple 


Painted turtles make good pets. But you must 


remember that they like to spend some’time in the 
water and some time out of it. Also they must be 


fed under water. 


Suggested art activity: Turtles and their home 
surroundings make attractive subjects for finger 
painting. The form is simple for the child to make. 
Turtle figures are also good for designing with cut 


paper or stencil work. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY — EDA-4 
Please send free sample kit and Handwriting improvement Procedure 


SEE 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY BALL PEN | 
Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- . 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in j 


school. 


The new SCHOOL ball 

pen has these two im- 

City Zone State AC 4-58 portant features for the 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY writing - the lightness 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- and balance of a pencil 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


plus the permanence of 

no leak, no smear with 
SCHOOL and its long 
ZONE AC 4-58 length, “no-cap” design | 
HS SSS keeps it out of pockets - | 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY on the desk. i 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“Modeling with Clay.” Always specify 


SCHOOL, the ball pen 
designed especially for 
school use. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful color folder entitled “Magi-Paint.” 


To: EBERHARD FABER 
PENCIL COMPANY 

Please send one #165 blue 

SCHOOL Ball Pen to: 


Attach coupon to School letterhead. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the | ERBERHARD FABER 


Most Out of Crayons.” i 
Pencil Company 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Books in Review 
(From Page 1) 


away and join his aunt and 
uncles who are circus performers. 
The atmosphere throughout the 
story is a maze of cages, tents, 
wagons, lions, clowns—each and 
all amaze and confuse Mark. The 
show people are the ones who 
really help Mark to find himself 
and win self esteem and recogni- 
tion. 

Circus Daze captures the spirit 

of the circus on its every page 
and the unquencible spirit of the 
people of the big top. An exciting 
and authentic story which both 
boys and girls will find interest- 
ing. 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 
by Russell, Wulfung, Ousley; Il- 
lustrated by Al Schmidt, Mel 
Bolden, Margo Pisillo, Kate 
Seredy, Phoebe Erickson, and 
others. 

The titles of this charming new 
set of readers, ON CHERRY 
STREET, WE ARE NEIGH- 
BORS, FINDING NEW NEIGH- 
BORS, FRIENDS NEAR AND 
FAR—shows the friendly, neigh- 
borly approach experienced in the 
content throughout. There is a 
vitality and individuality to the 
text. Each story seems to be made 
for the child and what he really 
enjoys doing. There is plenty of 
excitement, humor, pathos, orig- 
inality both in the poetry and the 
prose—the format of each book 
is of high order—the print, the 
repetition, the art. 


READ-ALOUD POEMS— 
EVERY YOUNG CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW, by Mar- 
jorie Barrows; Illustrated by 
Marjorie Cooper; Published by 
Rand McNally & Co. Price $2.95. 
READ-ALOUD POEMS, com- 
piled by Marjorie Barrows, is one 
of the best collections we’ve seen 
for a long time. The poems are 
artistically presented, cleverly or- 
ganized, and beautifully chosen. 
Never have we seen more variety 
of subject matter, more appeal to 
tickle every child’s fancy — 
whether it be fairies, boats, 
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trains, secrets, slumber tales, 
Christmas. surprises, or lovely 
stories of God’s great goodness. 
The art is simply exquisite. Every 
picture helps to tell the story- 
poem with beauty, wonder and 
drama. This choice collection de- 
serves a place on every child’s 
book shelf. 


Please — notify us o 
tly. T. 
WILL 


a change of 
Post ce 

OT forward magazines. Be 
sure to give both the old and new 
addresses. 


Mother Carey’s Chickens 
(From Page 59) 


in beast and bird called Instinct. 
We only know that it takes this 
little bird thousands of miles from 
her breeding place, and makes 
her return to the same land to 
raise a baby petrel. It is as if she 
carried a compass to direct her in 
her flight through fog and storm. 
She is the most skillful of navi- 
gators. 

This cycle has been going on 
for centuries. Perhaps Columbus, 
standing at the prow of his ship 
brooding over the distrust of his 
crew, saw these little birds. And 
before that, when those ancient 
sailors, the Phoenicians, came to 
Briton the petrels flew before 
their ships, heroic little seafarers, 
battling with their small wings 
the fury of the storms. 


Black Cat’s Relatives 
(From Page 53) = 


tree, so that we can all take some 
home.” 

So he got a nice branch for 
everyone, 

“And this is a good place to 
end April fooling,” announced 
Old Lady Owl. “From now on, 
let’s have today just the plain 
first of April, shall we?” 

“All right,” said the others. 

And they walked along and they 
walked along. 


it's Done with Wires 
(From Page 20) 

wrought iron wire 

wire mesh 

wire coathangers 

stranded wire 

cable wire 

lamp and ironing cords 

hammered wire 

soft iron wire 

wire pipe cleaners 

fine electromagnetic coil wire 

precious metal wire like 
aluminum, copper, or brass 

bell wire with colored insula- 
tion 

Instead of dictating to my chil- 
dren specific end-products which 
they could readily make from 
wire, I let them first explore the 
material itself; learning about its 
strengths and weaknesses, tex- 
ture, and other characteristics of 
assorted wires. In so doing, they 
developed confidence in working 
with the material and opened the 
door to dozens of pleasant creative 
surprises. 

By bending, curling, twisting, 
connecting, spiraling, winding— 
even soldering—the results were 
little short of amazing! Carol 
found she could create the outlire- 
to any animal she wished merely 
by bending coathanger wire with 
her bare hands. And since her 
strength was not enough to con- 
nect various end pieces, she tied 
them together with black thread. 
Larry brought an electric solder- 
ing gun to connect his wires, and, 
when finished, answered many re- 
quests from others to “solder 
here, please.” Marcia loves ani- 
mals and papier mache’ activi- 
ties. She found that wire shele- 
tons make papier mache’ figures 
very sturdy. 

At the end of the activity we 
had as many different end-prod- 
ucts as there were “sculptors.” 
And cleaning up the jungle of un- 
used wires scattered about the 
tables and floor was no problem. 
Rigid wires were collected in a 
cardboard box while the softer 
strands were rolled up neatly on 
paper mailing tubes. Both were 
stored away in the cabinets for 
future use. 
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Poster Paint 
(From Page.6) 


pull a child up to a desired intel- 
lectual level without destroying 
his roots. He must grow in a 
natural unhurried way. It may be 
that he will mature faster after a 
few months and will outstrip 
those that seemed so much more 
competent. 

A child who has used crayons 
and pencil at home and has been 
shown “how to draw” certain 
things may attempt outlining 
with the big brush and paint. It 
may take months before he paints 
freely in masses of color. 

Children are not all at the same 
intelligence level and never will 
be. Each child should be treated 
as an individual. This is easier to 
do, or seems so, in kindergarten 
than at the higher levels. Some 
teachers pull, push, worry and 
complain because Johnny cannot 
read as well as the others and he 
must be ready for the fourth 
grade by June 1. What would Miss 
Fourth Grade Teacher think if 
Johnny can’t read! When this 
kind of reasoning occurs the 
teacher is no longer treating the 
children as individuals. 

If all subjects were taught as 
art is taught, where each child 
does the best he can, without be- 
ing compared with the others in 
his group, we would have a better 
educational system! 


Unit on Vegetables 
(From Page 11) 


etable they wish to bring. 
These can be washed, peeled 
or scraped, and sliced. A 
committee of about six chil- 
dren can be chosen to go 
with the teacher to buy the 
soup meat. The soup will 
then be boiled for the re- 
quired time. When ready to 
be eaten the children can 
have an informal party. 
Have them bring a bow] and 
spoon from home. 
8. Learning 
1. Science — Learn to rec- 
ognize vegetable plants by 
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appearance edible parts 
of vegetable plants. 

. Health —- Learn the value 
of vegetables in the diet. 

. Art — Making of note- 
books. 

. Reading — Further in- 
crease the child’s ability 
to recognize letter forms. 

. Arithmetic — Counting 
different vegetables for 
soup. 


A B C Handkerchiefs 
(From Page 19) 


“But that is only twenty-five,” 
said the clerk. “You need five 
more to make thirty.” 

Betty smiled. “I’ll take one with 
X,” she said. 

Mother raised her eyebrows. 
“Do you know anyone whose 
name starts with X?” She asked 
in surprise. 

“No,” said Betty. 

The clerk said, “We have no 
handkerchief with X.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Betty.” 
Now the alphabet will not be 
completed.” 

Then Betty laughed. “I know 
what I'll do,” she said, her eyes 
twinkling, “I will embroider an 
X in the corner of a plain hankie 
and give it to my teacher. She’s 
a very special friend.” 

The clerk looked puzzled. 

Betty went on. “X is for a kiss, 
you know.” 

The clerk laughed till a tear 
rolled down her cheek. 

“Yes, that completes the letters 
of the alphabet,” she said, “But 
you said you had thirty friends 
and there are only twenty-six 
letters in the alphabet.” 

Betty smiled as if she knew 
what she was doing. 

She took another list out of her 
purse and read off four names: 
“CH - Charles, SH - Sharon, 
WH - Whitfield, TH - Thelma.” 

“T guess that does it!’ she said. 

“Well I never!” said the clerk, 
amused as anything. “That is 
clever indeed, but we do not have 
handkerchiefs that contain more 


than one letter. Those names 
start with two letter sounds.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Betty, “So 
they do. Well, never mind. Just 
give me some plain ones. I’ll em- 
broider the initials myself.” 

And that is how it happened 
twenty-nine little boys and girls 
and one teacher in Betty’s neigh- 
borhood all received presents at 
one time, for no special reason at 
all, and that is how the letters of 
the alphabet were put to very 
good use! 


Understanding the 
Mentally Retarded 
(From Page 26) 


in the objects themselves, and 
keep the materials uniform. 

At home the child can be 
taught to count the knives or the 
spoons as he is setting the table. 
Help the child to feel loved and 
necessary, by giving him little 
tasks to do about the home. It 
may take many hours daily, over 
a period of months and years to 
train him to do simple things like 
putting on his cap, hanging up 
his cap, or placing a napkin by 
each plate at the table. 

Parents, teachers, be encour- 
aged with each small bit of prog- 
ress! The reward for long hours 
of drill is in the child’s smile of 
pleasure and satisfaction in his 
accomplishment. For each of these 
children the small beginning is the 
turning point in their lives, from 
listlessness to an outgoing interest 
in the world around him. Each 
small gain means that much less 
custodial care by an attendant or 
the parents as the child matures 
physically. 

Mentally deficient children lack 
initiative. They are the followers 
of the world. They are easily led 
and influenced. It is because of 
this trait that they are frequently 
found in trouble and are classified 
as delinquents. 

As followers, mentally retarded 
children need careful, positive 
training. They will eventually 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Understanding the 
Mentally Retarded 
(From Page 63) 


constitute an essential segment of 
our adult society. We need these 
people in our economy as much as 
they need us. They are peculiarly 
fitted for many essential jobs in 
our industrial life, where they are 
welcomed, IF they have been 
trained and habituated. 

Since the mentally retarded 
must be definitely trained for 
their life’s work, they should be 
given experiences that will pre- 
pare them for the kind of situa- 
tions they will meet in holding 
jobs. This training must start 
early in the home and be continued 
by home and school working to- 
gether. 

They should learn the necessity 
of explicitly following all direc- 
tions. They should learn to work 
under supervision. They must 
learn to be punctual. They must 
learn to assume responsibility for 
completing a simple task. They 
must learn to get along with 
others. They must learn to con- 
trol their tongues and fists. They 
must be taught to “tend to their 
own business.” 

The mentaily handicapped 
should be taught to ask for help 
and for clearer instructions if he 
does not understand any part of 
his assignment, than to carry on 
alone. In all tasks the parents or 
the teacher should follow through 
and be sure the child has done 
the thing he was assigned to do. 


Teach thoroughness and respon- 
sibility for completing the small 
or the large assignment. 

It is the parent’s and the teach- 
er’s responsibility to develop in 
the child habits that will enable 
him to hold a job after it has been 
found for him. He must be pre- 
pared to face the world, when he 
leaves the shelter of the parents 
home and supervision of the 
school, when he goes out to be- 
come self-supporting. Even in the 
sheltered workshop he will dis- 
cover quite a difference from his 
familiar home and school sur- 
roundings. 

Parents and teachers must in- 
stil a respect for authority until 
it is a habit with the mentally re- 
tarded, otherwise this attitude 
will never be acquired. The em- 
ployment possibility of the men- 
tally deficient is based largely 
upon emotional stability, the 
ability to take orders, and to carry 
out directions. 

Those who are taught these 
principles and are able to make 
use of the teaching received will 
become independent. They will 
hold good jobs, maintain well 
ordered homes, and assume the 
responsibilities of family and 
community life. 

Others will not be able to util- 
ize all of this training. Some will 
be able to work in sheltered work- 
shops, and some will stay at home 
doing useful necessary household 
daily chores. There can be no 
doubt that each is a better, hap- 
pier person for the careful train- 


ing he has received. 

To develop these attitudes and 
abilities, parents and teachers 
should give the children simple 
tasks, reasonable requests, keep 
them busy, and see that every 
item is completed if at all possi- 
ble. Above all have patience, pa- 
tience and more patience in work- 
ing with them. 

It is hoped that with an under- 
standing of the nature of some of 
the problems, parents and teach- 
ers alike will assist more readily, 
in helping train these lovable, de- 
pendent children to have a better 
life, and to live it with confidence 
and enjoyment. 


Music in Kindergarten 
(From Page 37) 

. To develop social habits 
which are necessary for 
group participation in radio 
and television. 

. To develop an interest in 
musical instruments. 

. To remember the names and 
recognize a few of the instru- 
ments that are played on the 
programs, 

12. To start to build a founda- 
tion for listening to good 
radio and TV programs, 

We can improve children’s 
radio and television programs by 
writing ourselves and having the 
parents write to the broadcasting 
stations and tell them what we 
want. The best results would 
come from individual letters and 
not a form letter that everyone 
would sign. 


Let’s Check Up (From Page 44) 


sings. He is not taught to read music, but he learns 
the meaning of key signatures, notes, sharps, and 
flats—the foundation for reading music. 

We try to help each child sing on pitch with a 
light voice. We encourage them to make up simple 
melodies. Sometimes the class creates a song to- 
gether. 

Dramatic play provides another opportunity for 
creative work and is fun for the children. 

At the State Convention last week I took notes 
from Frank O. MclIntyre’s talk “What I Want 
Teachers to Give My Children” which I’ll share 
with you. 
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1. A sense of values—the ability to see both sides 
of an issue. 

2. A realization that they can start in an indus- 
try at a level below that of vice president—that it 
takes a long time to get to the top—that persistence 
is a virtue. 

3. A desire to give as much attention to the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship as to its 
privileges—that life is not just “get, get, get.” 

4. An appreciation and respect for the desire 
for excellence. 

5. The security of having a sound faith. 

These I shall try, in a small way, at least, to give to 
your children! 
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“Don’t worry, 


I’m not going to sing” 


Tue Lay had lost her voice. That rich, 
vibrant contralto which had rung through 
opera’s golden age was long gone. And she 
made no bones about it. 


Standing at the network microphones, 
she’d loudly promise her audience: “Don’t 
worry, I’m not going to sing.” 

Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing. 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. For 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not demand 
a big voice. Rather, a big heart. 


And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had 
always had that. From the beginning, when 
she threw away her budding career for love, 
only to wind up deserted with her four chil- 
dren. Through World War I, when she sang 
to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons 
fighting—on both sides. Right up to the end 
of her turbulent life, she stayed warm, gen- 
erous and brave. 


Naturally, her adopted country loved her. 
Because Americans admire heart, and as the 
little stories in every daily paper show, they 
have plenty of it. That’s one of the vital rea- 


bay Series E sons why America is strong and why her 
ally eas save —when you buy Series 

Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. pr ga are a tremendous guarantee 

Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, your eee 

saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay The heart and strength of 165 million 

good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly Americans stand behind these Bonds. 

when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 

them, the better your return. Even after maturity, f There — be no better —— So, 

they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to sagt ie a and for your country, invest in 

your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on 

Bonds where you bank. to them. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Milton Bradley's Grayrite Crayon is in a class by itself, so that 
you will soon notice the greatly improved results when this 
superb crayon is used in your classroom. Only purest ingredients 
are blended by a special process for the uniform texture that 
prevents flaking . . . and adds longer life to Crayrite. 

You will like the clean, smooth strokes and the much more 
brilliant colors. Standard and enlarged sizes; 

round, No-Roll and hexagonal designs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


| CRAYRITE!@ 

| the crayon ¢ 

in} a class by itself : 


